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FOR THE WOMEN’S WEAR GROUP 


Ask about our quarterly Men’s wear service ... Boy’s 
and Prep’s Service available to one store in each city. 
/, Also ask about our monthly Shirt and Tie Promotions. 
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ARE READY ON MORE THAN 50 LINES 


SIGN UP NOW... FOR 
THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
PROMOTIONAL DISPLAYS 
OF THE FALL SEASON 


Many of America’s best known products. . . fast 





selling . . . profitable lines ... representing a 
well balanced group of merchandise from men’s 
wear to household needs... are provided with 
Dramatic Retail Display Premotions, created 
and developed by W. L. Stensgaard and Asso- 


ciates for leading manufacturers. 


These impressive and practical point-of-sale 
display promotions assure definite SELLING 
SUCCESS ... and cost retailers not a cent other 
than transportation from a near-by city. Over 
2,000 stores use W.L.S. Cooperative Itinerant 
Display Promotions each month. Reservations 
are now being taken for fall and winter show- 
ings by manufacturer and jobber salesmen or by 
direct contact with stores from this organiza- 


tion. Write at once for full particulars. 





Available Now! 
“MERCHANDISE PRESENTATION” 
—a W.L.S. publication — 
Enlightening articles . . . Scores of illustrations of dra- 


matic display Promotions ... Sales plans... designs. 


FREE—Write for your Copy —FREE 
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COVER OUR NEXT ISSUE 1935 


The cover illustration on this issue of Pioneer New Pathways .... "lL predict that posterity will see stores as mod- 


DISPLAY WORLD shows one of eleven win- ......-By Maurice |. Solomon ern and beautiful as theatres. | believe every 
modern merchant, advertising man and display- 


man can appreciate the tremendous changes that 
Louis, Mo., by Carl Shank, display director, duction Problems. By Ray M. Martin have been made in retail merchandising methods 


dows created for Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. How One Firm Handles Display Pro- 











to tie-in with their special interior depart- P during the past few years. With such progress to 
Put Modern Sales Punch Into Displays continue, and it will continue, all phases of retail- 
.. .By George H. Wagner ing must modernize to prove their real worth."— 


Frank Fiala, Goldstein-Chapman's, Omaha, Neb. 


ment "Cotton Lane.’ The story of this 


store "beauty spot'’ is on page 1/8. 
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With Detacha ble Lamp, 


It's a NEW and BETTER WAY to 
FRAME YOUR DISPLAY CARDS 


It’s a modern, adjustable patented display frame, made with the precision 
of a watch, and the endurance only fine steel can assure. You can stand it 
up on its firm metal easel—or hang it up (all you need is a nail! in the wall) 
—you can use it for one sized card and change it at a second’s notice to a 
larger one because it has a telescopic construction. The beautiful chrome 
finish harmonizes with any type of display. 


You can use it for daylight display or light it brilliantly with a modern 
cylindrical lamp that fits into a socket. 


2 sizes $1.50 each Complete With Easel 
(Quantity Discounts over 3 Doz.) 


Portrait size—(fits any card from 834 to 14 inches) 
Standard size—(fits any card from 1334 to 24 inches) 


Detachable Lamp Clamps Instantly on Any Braquette, $3.50 


Used {by Saks Fifth Avenue, Wanamakers, Abraham & 
Straus, and many other leading stores. 


Distributed by 


DECORATIVE PLANT CO,, Inc. 


230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Manufactured by Levenson & Stopford, 47 W. 34th St., New York 
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St. Louis Comes Ihrouch With 
Phenomenal Convention 


Stocker Elected President; Cincinnati Chosen for 1936 Convention; Morton, Berg, and 
Meier Honored; Attendance Passes the Thousand Mark; Convention 
Features Filmed; "Selling By Display" Is Keynote of Convention. 


Flooding into the hotel lobby early Sunday 
morning a procession of more than 1,000 dis- 
playmen and factors in the display industry 
formed a group which made the 38th annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Display Men, St. Louis, August 5-8, a 
record in display achievement. 

Without question, when the convention be- 
came history at the conclusion of the four- 
day session, it went down on the records of 
the revitalized, growing organization as the 
most successful of all those held to date. 
From personal observation and comparison, 
not for thirteen years has there been such 
enthusiasm, interest, and optimism shown in 
so many different ways. 

First, every person present made it plain 
that he felt that business is on the up-grade 





and that display is coming at last into its 
justified status of recognition in the mer- 
chandising scheme. Second, that the people at- 
tending the convention were keenly interested 
in the progress of the association was made 
manifest by the large numbers taking active 
part in each business session. Third, com- 
petition for the offices was keen, in striking 
contrast to the indifference of only a few 
years ago. Fourth, the same spirit of con- 
test was shown in the invitations extended the 
association for the 1936 convention city. Fifth, 
one of the largest delegations ever to attend 
a Ladies’ Auxiliary meeting in connection 


—l. A. D. M. delegates under the stars at 
the annual banquet and dance, Wednes- 
day, August 7, 1935— 


with the convention was present. Last, but 
certainly not least, more than $10,000 in floor 
space was sold to the many exhibitors. 
Members of the association came away 
with renewed encouragement, for the vitality 
and vigor which the organization now un- 
doubtedly possesses after a short two years 
was little short of startling. Much tribute 
was paid to George W. Westerman, retiring 
president, Howard Williams, vice-president, 
J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary, and 
Frank W. Bingham, treasurer, for their ef- 
forts in behalf of the organization. 
Members of the St. Louis Display Men’s 
Club were responsible for the successful 
manner in which every event of the conven- 
tion was handled. There was not a single 
flaw to mar the various programs, entertain- 
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ment, and other features of the meeting. The 
way in which the convention was conducted 
showed that endless thought and work had 
been put into the plans for the gathering. 
Glee R. Stocker, president of the St. Louis 
group, and afterwards elected president of the 
I. A. D. M., presided at several sessions in a 
most capable way. Carl Shank, Stix, Baer 
& Fuller, was convention director; Joseph 
Chadwick, Famous & Barr Co., had charge of 
exhibit space; Edward S. Pluth, Erker 
Brothers, was in charge of registration; Ar- 
mand C. Raining, Boyd’s, directed the dem- 
onstrations; Grace Everest, Scruggs, Van- 
dervoort & Barney, had charge of publicity; 
Otto Lasche, Klines’, Inc., handled the enter- 
tainment; Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Co., was in charge of the display photograph 
contest; Syl. C. Rieser, Advertising Display 
& Exhibits Co., was program director, and 
H. R. Kreitz, Western Display Service, was 
in charge of installations. 

The convention was formally opened by 
Glee R. Stocker, after which a flag ceremony 
was given by St. Louis Boy Scouts. Rabbi 
Julian H. Miller gave the invocation, follow- 
ing which City Councilman Charles M. Hay, 
speaking for the mayor of the city, made a 
most interesting address of welcome. .The 
delegates appreciated his reference to the “un- 
usual’ weather as being due to the warmth 
of the welcome extended to them. Governor 
Guy B. Parks was unable to be present, but 
was represented by Judge A. Lashley, who 
invited the displaymen to take advantage of 
the resources of Missouri for their pleasure 
and entertainment. 


Scott R. DeKins, executive secretary of the 
American Retailers Association, also in con- 
vention at the Hotel Jefferson, in emphasizing 
the value of display work, said: “One of the 
important needs of the hour is more and bet- 
ter selling. Management and production have 
both reached an efficient peak, but selling 
needs attention. Retailers must give more 
thought to sales through display. The big 
job is to get a person into the store, and 
window display has that power. It opens up 
vistas which merchants are beginning more 
and more to appreciate. They are beginning 
to realize that everyone does not read adver- 
tising. Display is a creative business and re- 
quires thought. It is up to the displayman to 
see that such thought is given from the mer- 
chandising angle.” 





J. Duncan Williams 
Executive Secretary 





S. Joseph Youtcheff 
Second Vice-President 
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Glee R. Stocker, President 


George W. Westerman, retiring president, 
said that never before have conditions been 
more opportune for the displayman, adding 
that merchants must be trained in the value 
of display and their display departments. 
(Westerman’s complete speech is given in 
another part of this issue.) 

After the introduction of Howard Williams, 
vice-president, Frank Bingham, treasurer, 
Carl H. Shank, convention director, and Sy!. 
C. Rieser, program director, the Monday 
morning session came to an end. 

One of the most entertaining and instruc~- 
tive features of the convention was given 
Monday afternoon by the Jackson (Mich.) 
Display Club, as a “Lie Detector” skit in which 
the trials and tribulations of a display director 
and his department were graphically por- 
trayed. The playlet ended happily through 
the services of a huge robot which rang a 
gong whenever a lie was told in his presence, 
and through which the display director was 
finally enabled to get a chance to express 
himself to the store owner who had formerly 
not realized the value of the display depart- 
ment. The curtain came down at the assur- 
ance that in the future the display budget 
would be increased materially and the display- 
man be given full credit for his work. 

M. R. Rogers, director, St. Louis Art Mu- 
seum, spoke on “Museum Installations as a 
Display Problem.” He stressed the point that 
such installations were changing, even as win- 


—\(Editor's note: The photograph of T. M. 
Solomon, first vice-president, was not 
available at press time)— 





Harvey Flynn 





Third Vice-President 
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dow display is changing. In part, he said: 
“The thing I want to emphasize is the idea of 
unit display. That seems to be the trend, to 
single out a small group of things so that a 
person will carry away with him a very defi- 
nite impression of what was seen. The methods 
of the museum and those of display are com- 
ing together as we learn from you and you 
learn from us . .. We have the ever-present 
problern of color. We believe that this should 
be handled very carefully, with a few colors 
used in preference to many. If I ‘may criti- 
cize, I believe that many displaymen drown 
out their object on display by too much color. 
I believe you can make great progress along 
this line . Your good influence ori the 
public is perhaps incalculable. You have it 
within your power to make them choose good 
things and good designs. You have a great 
responsibility to the public in this respect. 
The merchant must realize this and know 
that he must spend money for good taste and 
good design, and that unless he does this his 
bank account will not be as good as it might 
be.” 

William H. Bryan, St. Louis, southwestern 
sales manager, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, in discussing “Buying and Selling 
Under the New Deal,” told the displaymen 
that the three forces that teach the public 
the value of merchandise, that overcome the 
resistance because of the lack of knowledge, 
and that bring the merchandise into the 
hands of the purchaser are display, adver- 
tising, and salesmen. “Each one plays a 
distinct and important part in good selling,” 
he said. “Each one is important and their 
work should be coordinated in a manner 
so that they will all tell the same story. ... 
The United States has not reached a stage 
of economic development in which it is pos- 
sible to produce more than the American 
people as a whole would like to consume. 
Business leaders should take confidence, 
have more faith, more courage in them- 
selves and the future, and launch out as our 
forefathers did to supply the demand. Dis- 
playmen, sales promotion men, advertising 
men, sales managers, general managers, and 
president must all work very closely to- 
gether in making sure that the story they 
tell to the public is one that is destined to 
create desire, cultivate wants, educate the 
prospects to their true needs, and at the 
same time build good will, respect, and con- 

[Continued on page 8] 





Frank Bingham 
Treasurer 
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The Challenge to Displaymen 


Today, and for the past few years, the 
average man, woman, and child has been 
reading altogether too much propaganda and 
hearing too much propaganda broadcast by 
radio and other means and does practically 
no thinking for him- or herself. The aver- 
age person is perfectly willing to adopt opin- 
ions, ready-made. In fact, the way of the 
times is to have everything done for you. 
No one does anything he can get out of 
doing. The course of least resistance is 
becoming the order of the day. 

No one even rolls his own cigarettes any 
more, or shines his own shoes, or presses his 
own clothes. Our wives don’t bake bread 
if they can get out of it. The baker does 
it for her. The fashion is to buy everything 
canned; even soups are no longer the prod- 
uct of the housewife. Everything has been 
arranged along the line so that we can get 
whatever we want, even our music, canned. 
Therefore it is natural that people let every- 
one do their thinking for them. Most of us 
are getting our thinking canned. 

This, however, is one thing that should 
not be left to others. The times are too 
serious for us to farm out the thinking 
talents that were given to us to use. The 
proper use of our brains will improve them, 
as well as our position in this world. Dis- 
used organs, the doctors tell us, invite dis- 
ease. Emerson said: “Thought takes man out 
of servitude and into freedom.” 

In this country we are entering upon a 
crucial new epoch of history. Many changes 
are in progress and coming. We are in need 
of people with the ability to think. Any- 
one incapable of thinking for himself should 
run for Congress and join the Rubber Stamp 
Association. No one of you can afford let- 
ting anyone deliver you canned thoughts and 
doped conclusions. Insist on doing your own 
thinking. And remember, thought is nomi- 
nally free. 

There is an opportunity for displaymen 
and retailers to commercialize this public 
weakness. True, many have and are already 
doing this through various methods of en- 
semble. People for years tried to ensemble 
items of wearing apparel and we all admit 
that the majority had little conception of 
what was most becoming in either style, 
color, or design. Displaymen have done 
their thinking for them and shown in their 
displays the things which best harmonize 
or are harmoniously contrasting for the 
most becoming effect. 

Never before in our lives have conditions 
been more opportune for the displayman or 
for the advertiser. This public weakness 
that requires the retailer to do all the sug- 
gesting and thinking offers a golden oppor- 
tunity to every displayman and retailer, but 
only the leaders are taking full advantage 
of it. 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 


By GEORGE W. WESTERMAN* 
Retiring President, |. A. D. M. 
Jackson, Mich. 





George W. Westerman 


As you have been told so many times be- 
fore, there is but one practical method of 
creating a desire for any product. That is 
to dramatize that product to show clearly 
to the public an eye picture of its features 
and its utility. There is an old Spanish 
proverb that goes like this: “The pleasures 
of the senses pass quickly; those of the 
heart become sorrows; but those of the eye 
and mind are with us to the end of our 
journey.” 

After two years as president of this asso- 
ciation, I have been able to gather one con- 
clusion. We don’t need an association to 
train and aid the progress of the display 
profession half as much as an association to 
train the merchants themselves in the value 
of display and their display departments. 

I have no tolerance or patience with any- 
one who says today that the value of news- 
paper and other forms of printed advertising 
are greatly exaggerated, and that the me- 
dium of display at the point of sale is suff- 
cient within itself if given the chance to 
prove it. These two forms of advertising 
must go hand in hand if best results are to 
be obtained. 

With all the criticism heard today about 
the careless handling of window display, I 
believe that generally speaking the poorest 
of them are head and shoulders above the 
majority of newspaper advertisements in 
their ability to arrest attention and to sell 
merchandise. I don’t think the quality of 
ads being used by so many is the fault of 
the advertising man, any more than the type 
of display seen could be blamed solely on 
the displayman. Many merchants believe the 
cost of art work and cuts is an extrava- 
gance, just as they feel there is no need to 
go in for dramatization of their displays. 
What short-sightedness! Suppose we, as 
displaymen, placed only a card in the win- 
dow telling our sales story, no posterizing 
of the product, no showing of the actual 
product. What results would we anticipate? 


Why, then, when we know from experience 
that the eye forms five times more lasting 
impressions than any other of our senses, 
do ads continue to be run straight copy, 
with everything left to the imagination? 
And as I said before, we are in an era 
when the public does little of its own think- 
ing. 

You can’t blame the displayman or the 
advertising man for the faults that are the 
merchant’s. No merchant is so capable that 
he can be a good merchant and buyer and 
a good advertising man and displayman and 
artist and salesman, all wrapped up in one. 
Yet, many merchants so completely domi- 
nate all departments that the lowly specialist 
in display or in advertising isn’t permitted 
the use of his experience or initiative, either 
by reason of merchant domination or lack 
of cooperation in department appropriation. 

You hear so much of the money spent 
on displays referred to as “expense.” What 
a misunderstood and misused word when it 
deals with the exhibiting of the stores’ prod- 
ucts for sale! When properly executed, 
show window display is just as much an 
investment for dividends as any gilt-edged 
bond would be. Merchants must see these 
things if they are to cope with this battle 
of retail competition. 

I believe 90 per cent of the professional 
displaymen know what would be best to 
install in a show window display to bring 
the maximum of sales results, if merchants 
would only give them half a chance to prove 
their worth and would compensate them ac- 
cordingly. If that merchant then does not 
receive fair returns, the display and _ its 
originator are at fault and there is but one 
answer—get rid of him. And if these things 
do happen, it would be the best thing for 
the displayman, the merchant, and the pro- 
fession. 

Merchants must be made to understand 
that in such times as these they must be 
more liberal with their display investments. 
I would like to take the first shot at that 
person, whoever he may have been, who 
years ago originated the idea, now estab- 
lished in the minds of so many merchants, 
that one-half of 1 per cent of gross sales 
is an adequate allowance for doing a worth- 
while display job and that 3% per cent is 
sufficient to take care of all store advertis- 
ing, including display. Does any merchant 
really believe that one-seventh of an adver- 
tising budget can do the job he wants a 
display department to do? There should be 
more flexibility in display budgets if the 
merchant is to be fair to himself. He must 
be made to realize that all too often a4 
change in weather necessitates replacing 
with a new display one that has been in 
only twenty-four hours; the new display 
saps from the budget and the old display is 
wasted expense, for no live merchant warts 

[Contiuned on page 32] 
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Four Primary Functions 


Modern window displays, like any other 
form of advertising, have four duties to per- 
form: They must attract attention, create 
interest, arouse a desire for ownership, and 
stimulate action toward possession. A dis- 
play which does not produce these four effects 
is a failure, regardless of how carefully and 
patiently it was installed. Not a single one 
of the four factors can be eliminated without 
the collapse of the whole, for displays must 
sell merchandise in order to justify their 
existence. 

It is obvious that 
tracted, and attracted favorably. 


attention must be at- 
This can be 


In« 





By EDGAR S. LIEBERMAN 
Rich's, Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


done in many ways; for example, through 
mass effects, through spotlighting or other 
forms of illumination, or through sheer ex- 
cellence of display. And this last calls for 
dramatization, and working from a carefully 
conceived plan. 

The trend toward dramatization has been 
a logical one, an awakening of display direc- 
tors to the fact that the passer-by is a human 
being, with his or her full share of love of 
drama. Indeed, these passers-by want to be 
stopped by your window. The only require- 
ment they unconsciously ask is that what you 
have on view be striking enough to arouse 


OAtamta Ga 


of Displays 


their interest and justify them in spending 
the necessary time to look. 

And that is the department store display- 
man’s problem, in particular: To create 
dramatized windows with stopping power and 
to be able to do so with an endless diversity 
of merchandise. It means that each particu- 
lar article must be studied thoughtfully and 
a display idea worked out which will catch the 
eye, arouse interest and do a real job of sell- 
ing before the prospective customer even 
enters the store. 

In one way, this necessity of working with 
many varieties of merchandise is an advan- 
tage, for it keeps the displayman keyed up 
and prevents him from going stale. But it 
requires ingenuity. 

At Rich’s we never create a display with- 
out a well-thought-out plan. 
something back of it—a reason for that par- 
ticular display. We attempt to make our 
properties, regardless of what they are, con- 
vey a definite idea about the merchandise 
displayed, whether they be inscriptions on the 
background, cut-outs, or any of a dozen other 
forms. 

We also try to play up some particular 
characteristic feature of the merchandise. The 
illustration below, showing the fabric draped 
over the cut-out pink carnations, is an ex- 
ample. In this case the fabrics were of vari- 
ous shades of pink, which was a natural tie-up 
with the idea of “Pink of Perfection.” Our 
newspaper advertising followed this same line 
of thought. The large carnations provided 
an excellent means of support for the drapes, 
the green of the stems and leaves giving con- 
trast and making the whole installation more 
effective. Fluted pedestals were used to hold 
the hat displays, and at the base of each stand 
we placed other feminine accessories. While 
the groupings of hats, shoes, and bags in a 
yard-goods display might come in for criti- 
cism from the purists, in this case they added 
to the window, rather than detracted from it. 

The presentation for the baby shop window 
might be called ‘‘a study in contrasts.” The 
light garments and blocks stood out splen- 


—Huge cut-out carnations, in green and 

pink, served as stands over which to drape 

the pink fabrics and gave a natural tie-in 

with the idea of "Pink of Perfection." News- 

paper advertising followed this same line of 
thought— 


—A dark background was used to give con- 

trast to the display of baby garments. This 

was an easily made display, simple to 
install— 


There must be. 
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didly against the dark background. The dis- 
play was quite simple and was easy to con- 
struct and install. A card at one side of the 
window carried the wording, “Bye Baby 
Bunting, mother went a-hunting—and look 
what she found at Rich’s Baby Shop.” 

Another display which we found ta be 
highly effective in its simplicity was the one 
for an exhibit of apparel for the college girl. 
Again the background told the story, eight 
college text books being painted on sheets of 
wall board and labeled with the names of 
college subjects. A framed sign referred to 
the opening of the store’s College Shop. 

Being located in Georgia gave us an excel- 
lent opportunity to tie in a local product with 
National Cotton Week. A wall board back- 
ground was used, with a cut-out treble cleff 
music staff spread across the board. The 
notes on the staff actually formed the melody 
of a part of the tune “Dixie,” the heads of 
the notes being real cotton bolls. Cut-out wall 
board figures were used to display the cotton 
dresses, and cotton pouring from an over- 
turned basket of the type used in the cotton 
fields added a final touch to the scene. 
The background was in light blue, with the 
music staff red. This window was one of a 
series of seven in which we featured cotton 
products. 

We find that national magazines provide a 
seldom-failing source of inspiration for dis- 
plays. A typical example of this is shown 
in the illustration of “the fabric story by 
Vogue,” in which we reproduced two pages 
of that magazine. Wall board was once more 
used, with different types of the new fabrics 
being affixed to the different squares. Each 
fabric sample had its own little cartoon show- 
ing in a humorous way the uses of that par- 
ticular piece of goods and its place in the 
latest style parade. Although not discernible 
in the illustration, some of the different pat- 
terns were laid on the floor of the window, 
and a copy of “Vogue” showed the two pages 
reproduced in the display. 

These windows, from which we got excel- 
lent results in comment and sales, graphically 
bring home the point that displays need not 
be elaborate in order to be dramatic. How- 
ever, they must be timely and the displayman 
must never lose sight of the fact that their 
primary object is to make sales. 


—Another simple display was used for this 

window of apparel for the college girl. The 

wall board background was painted to show 

eight college textbooks, appropriately ta- 

beled, to "put over’ the idea of the window 
to the passerby at a glance— 


—Cut-out wall board figures were used in 
the cotton goods display, one of a series of 
seven similar windows. The music notes were 
formed by cotton bolls, and an overturned 
cotton basket completed the picture— 


—Tying in the window trim with a current 

style magazine is exemplified in the "fabric 

story by Vogue" display. Wall board was 

used for the background, divided into car- 

tooned squares containing samples of the 
material featured— 
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ST. LOUIS COMES THROUGH WITH 
PHENOMENAL CONVENTION 
[Continued from page 4] 
fidence in the institution. . . . Our adver- 
tising must not be that kind that is ballyhoo, 
but must be the kind that lays the founda- 
tion for selling. We must measure up to 
the need of the hour and do our job in a 
manner that will bring back employment to 
all of our people and profits to all business 
and service to all humans. That is the true 
aim of business. When we can do that we 
will have solved the one problem that will 

enable us to solve all the others.” 

A large crowd of delegates attended the 
style show and entertainment, “The Ship of 
Fashion,” held Monday night at the Munici- 
pal auditorium, through courtesy of the 
American Retailers Association. The boat 
cruise Sunday night was also well attended, 
the delegates enjoying a three-hour ride on 
the Mississippi river on the steamer “Presi- 
dent,” this event through the courtesy of the 
American Fixture Company, St. Louis. 

A trip to the St. Louis Art Museum, where 
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—The great success of the St. Louis |. A. D. M. 
convention was due to the cooperation of the 
entire membership of the St. Louis club under the 
able direction of the various committee chair- 
men. Top, left to right: Carl H. Shank, conven- 
tion director; Armand C. Raining, demonstra- 
tions; Otto Lasche, entertainment; Edward S. 
Pluth, registration; H. R. Kreitz, installation; 
bottom: Grace Everest, publicity; Erwin Hiffman, 
vice-president; Joseph Chadwick, exhibit space; 
Karl Kneis, contests; Syl C. Rieser, program— 


exhibits of special interest to displaymen 
were on view, was made Tuesday morning, 
foliowing which a luncheon business session 
was held in the Gold room of the Hotel 
Jefferson with the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. Brownie Carslake, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, was an ex- 


—A large and interested gathering watched the 
live-model draping contest, won by William 
Schrick, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. 
Louis (on right). Second place went to M. M. 
Hamburger, Strubs, lowa City, lowa (center), 
and third prize was won by John Taylor, S. A. 
Barker Company, Springfield, Ill. (on left)— 
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cellent master of ceremonies, introducing 
each. speaker with shrewd comments on dis- 
play in particular and merchandising in gen- 
eral. Arthur Brayton, Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, discussed “Display, the Coming 
Profession,” pointing out that the business 
of advertising and display is to take all ex- 
penditures for sales promotion out of the 
realm of guess work as far as possible. In 
considering the three things which display, 
merchandising, and advertising must do in 
1935 and 1936, Brayton said: “First, these 
three must get over the real merchandise 
story behind each particular item shown in 
a forceful and compelling way. Second, we 
must get over that story from the point of 
view of the customer as well as our own. 
Third, we must make the display and the 
merchandise story behind it a serial one, 
with enough interest and dramatizing in 
each window to maintain interest and make 
the looker look forward to the next one.” 
(Brayton’s address is given in detail in this 
issue, as is that of Frederick L. Wertz.) 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Windows For Profit 


What are window displays: Are they ad- 
vertising, decorations, or merely something 
you play with? A window display may be a 
decoration. In fact, it should be, but its 
decorative accomplishments should be second- 
ary to its advertising effectiveness. 

The purpose of advertising is to tell about 
a product or service by written or spoken 
word, or by pictorial representation. If there 
is anything in the world that will come under 
this definition, it is a properly planned win- 
dow display, where the opportunity is present 
not only to tell the public about a product 
in words and pictures but also to display the 
product itself, something which cannot be 
done in any other medium of advertising. 

Conceding that window displays are ad- 
vertising, let us consider how their use, or 
lack of use, compares to other advertising 
media. Advertising values are primarily 
based on circulation; that is, “opportunities 
to deliver sales impressions,” and the number 
of thousands of these ‘‘opportunities,” meas- 
ured qualitatively and quantitatively, deter- 
mine the. price the advertiser can afford to 
pay. Advertisers, however, long ago learned 
that they cannot accept the circulation figures 
of any medium without having some method 
of checking and proving these figures. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation, a dis- 
interested organization, was formed to actu- 
ally audit the books of newspapers and maga- 
zines and certify circulation figures, together 
with classifications, to advertisers who were 
buying space, and the large bulk of adver- 
tisers’ money has been spent in these media. 

Outdoor advertising, and those interested in 
purchasing outdoor space, decided three or 
four years ago to attack the problem of their 
circulation and assemble facts and figures that 
would be certified by a disinterested authority. 
With the expenditure of some $200,000 they 
have achieved remarkable results, and have 
established the Traffic Audit Bureau for Out- 
door Advertising, the findings of which are 
accepted by advertisers without question be- 
cause they are the findings of their own ap- 
pointed organization. 

Window display, perhaps the oldest form 
of advertising in existence, is still an unknown 
quantity so far as authoritative figures on 
circulation are concerned. Traffic audits of 
passersby are expensive, and even if collected 
by interested parties in the trade would not 
be accepted as authoritative. Research work 
to establish the value of window displays has 
been practically impossible because of the 
lack of any method whereby sufficient funds 
could be made available to do the job. In 
every other medium—newspapers, magazines, 
outdoor, car cards, etc.—the unit of sale to the 
advertiser is on the basis of space used, and 
all costs of research work can be charged by 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 


By FREDERICK L. WERTZ* 
President, Window Advertising, Inc. 
New York City 


each medium to the cost of doing business 
and added to the price of space, so that the 
research is ultimately paid for by those who 
use the space. 

In window advertising we have no space for 
sale. The retail dealer, when he rents a store, 
takes on the cost of his window display ad- 
vertising space and pays for it regularly every 
month regardless of whether or not he uses 
the space, and regardless of how he uses it. 

The other various interested parties are 
only selling service. For example, the lithog- 
rapher or printer sells a finished display, that 
is, finished “copy,” corresponding to the en- 
graver for the magazine; the printer of the 
24-sheet poster that goes on the outdoor 
boards; the creator of the program for radio; 
or the printer of the cards for street cars. 
The display installation trade renders a serv- 
ice somewhat corresponding to the printer of 
the magazine or newspaper, who reproduces 
the advertisement in the quantities that deter- 
mine circulation; the poster service man who 
actually places the poster on the boards; or 
the broadcast station that reproduces the 
program in audible form, making it possible 
to reach the public. 

The principal user of window display ad- 
vertising is the retailer himself, and he pays 
for the space in his bills for rent. The manu- 
facturer of products offered for sale through 
retail stores is a user of window display 
space only on a cooperative basis, whereby he 
pays for the “copy” that goes into the window 
and perhaps actually installs the display, 
while the retailer pays for the space. The 
result must be mutually profitable or the co- 
operation cannot continue. 

The question of circulation as affecting the 
value of window displays is therefore of 
prime importance, first to the retailer, and 
second, to the advertiser. Both are vitally 
interested in and concerned with the research 
program now being undertaken by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

The objectives of this research program 
are to find ways and means to effectively 
measure window display circulation, and to 
endeavor to get an answer to the question of 
“what constitutes effective coverage in a given 
market by means of window display.” In 
short, to elevate window display from an 
advertising mechanism to a standing alongside 
of other advertising media by obtaining fig- 
ures and facts which will enable the adver- 
tiser to use it more intelligently, and which 
will enable him to compare it on a circulation 
basis with other types of media. (Editor’s 
note: A detailed description of this research 
will be found on page 27 of this issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD.) 

At this point I want to pay tribute to the 
International Association of Display Men, 
who did the only real job on window display 


circulation that has ever been done in the 
country up to the present time, the results 
of which have been used as a basis for es- 
timating window display circulation for the 
past seven years. I refer to the booklet en- 
titled “Value of Window Display Circulation” 
put out by this association in 1928. 

This survey showed that the window of 
average location will have a daily number 
of passersby equivalent to not less than 10 
per cent of the population of the town or city 
in which the window is located. In other 
words, a window of average location in a 
city of 10,000 population will have in excess 
of 1,000 passersby per day, or 7,000 a week, 
and this same rule will hold good up to a 
population of a million or more, where the 
circulation figures have to be adjusted to 
trading areas or community ratings. 

Judging from the results obtained from the 
trafic audit of outdcor locations, I have 
reason to believe that these figures will be 
substantially corroborated by the traffic audit 
of window display circulation now in progress. 
The results of this survey are going to be of 
as much benefit and importance to the retailer 
as to the advertiser. If you displaymen can 
present to the owners of the store for which 
your work is done indisputable facts and fig- 
ures showing the tremendous circulation, (that 
is, the opportunities to deliver sales impres- 
sions) of window display, you would undoubt- 
edly be able to secure much larger budgets 
for your departments. 

The serious question that the retailer has 
to consider is how to use this valuable space. 
How much does the retailer spend on “copy?” 
Does he sit up nights planning what he can 
put in this costly space that will bring him 
the greatest return in customers and profit? 
Does he give the same attention to his win- 
dows that he would if he were spending the 
same amount of money in newspaper adver- 
tising? For after all, window “space” is 
only equivalent to a blank page in a maga- 
zine or newspaper, blank billboard, or car 
card space, and the “copy”—the illustrations, 
the words, the layout—must still be supplied. 

For what purpose should the retailer use 
this space? First, he must use it to entice 
the largest number. of people possible to enter 
his store. Second, he must use it to give 
his store standing—prestige—and to convey 
the impression of reliability. 

In order to accomplish these two primary 
objects it seems to be self-evident that the 
display of nationally advertised products will 
produce the most desirable results. In order 
that your window displays may make people 
come into your store, they must advertise 
something that the greatest number of people 
wish to purchase. Therefore it would seem 
logical that the retailer should choose for 
his window displays those products which 

[Contiuned on page 25] 
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The Youngs Man and Display 


The future looks bright for the young man 
in display work today. These younger fellows 
are the coming generation of “big-time’’ dis- 
playmen—the ones (some of them, at least) 
who will fill the big jobs in the years to 
come. Therefcre it is not incorrect to say 
that the future of display depends on the 
young men at present engaged in the pro- 
fession. 
~ That many of these younger displaymen 
are not thoroughly equipping themselves for 
the future is lamentably a fact. Not enough 
care in reading the trade journals leaves 
them without the sound advice and the aid 
more experienced displaymen are trying so 
hard to give them. Another ailment today 
is largely due to young men with a little 
knowledge of display taking a position for 
half the salary the job should pay. Being a 
low-salaried displayman immediately places 
one in line with the ordinary personnel of the 
store. The display manager should rank with 
the other executives of the organization. 
The salary should certainly maintain a high 
level. 

The young men now in the display profes- 
sion shculd take especial interest in learning 
the different phases of merchandising that go 
in line with their chosen work. They should 
read every article available pertaining to the 
betterment of display. They should join the 
I. A. D. M. The literature and cooperation 
furnished through this organization will help 
greatly in preparing them when the time 
comes to fill the big jobs. 


By CHARLES R. CRAWLEY 
The Big Store, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Many merchants when applying themselves 
to the problem of reducing their overhead 
have been inclined, in my opinion, to think 
first of the store’s display expense. This is 
largely due to the display manager’s lack of 
backbone in selling the value of his depart- 
ment and himself to his firm. When the 
question of reducing overhead arises, his 
budget is immediately sliced in half. Again, 
the display manager loses interest when he 
finds it necessary to go through a lengthy 
conference every time he needs a piece of 
wallboard. I have seen men in the smaller 
cities completely disgusted in their profession 
due to this cause. If they would take the 
time to have a short conference in a private 
room it would not be long before the trouble 
would be ironed out. 

The Big Store fortunately does not let 
such a condition exist. The display depart- 
ment is considered a vital part of the store’s 
operation. I attend all store meetings per- 
taining to promotional, merchandise, and dis- 
play events. Display properly applied is still 
the best salesman in the retail store. We are 
cperating a “Big Store” in a small city and 
results are coming. Our business is in a city 
of 35,000 with a large city only twenty-five 
miles away. Another is but seventy-five miles 
away. The stores in these two cities main- 
tain large, well-equipped display departments. 
You can readily see why our displays are 
carefully planned. Distance today is nothing 


to modern high-speed travel. 
l cam 


a constant reader of DISPLAY 





WORLD and have been very much interested 
in the articles and reproductions of the dis- 
playmen in the smaller cities. In my mind 
this is one of the best ways of conveying to 
the smaller stores and merchants what is to 
be expected of the display department. 

The photographs reproduced with this 
article are the type most generally seen in 
our windows. They were photographed with 
the idea of showing the everyday displays 
that we are using. To the experienced dis- 
playman they readily show their inexpensive- 
ness and simplicity in arrangement. Each 
display brought results, otherwise they would 
not be, in my opinion, worthy of comment. 
Our displays are planned each week and a 
complete story of the merchandise is told to 
the passerby. Our windows are checked and 
if a display does not pull, real effort is made 
to learn why it did not function correctly, so 
that future displays may profit by the error. 
The majority of cur windows are backed 
with newspaper advertising and interior dis- 
plays. Thorough knowledge of the merchan- 
dise on view is given regularly to the sales 
force one morning each week. 

In the displays shown herewith, the one for 
Artcraft hosiery used a panel in the center 
covered with eggshell pigsheen. The same 
material was used for the floor panel. A slot 
was cut on each side and hosiery draped 
through. The two black panels on either 
side were bordered with bronze half-round 
mouldings. The large circle was covered in 
a rich chocolate duvetyn and white cut-out 
letters were used for the title. In the imme- 
diate foreground an onyx dise with five new 
nickels spread on it showed graphically the 
exact sum saved on this special event. The 
seven drapes of hose had the name of each 
shade displayed, and, needless to say, the 
customers asked for them by name. 

“Needles Are Clicking” was the title for 
the yarn display, the words being formed by 
cut-out letters painted black and mounted on 
the white background. The floor was a 
cream duvetyn. The long panel on the left 
carried the message pertaining to the knitted 
bandanna. Immediately below appeared a 
bandanna knitted in the store’s “knitting 


—Five shining new nickels spread on an 
onyx disc in the immediate foreground in- 
stantly told the tale of how much the pur- 
chaser saved by patronizing the sales event 
The large circle was 
The center 


on Artcraft hosiery. 

covered in chocolate duvetyn. 

panel and floor panel were covered in egg- 
shell pigsheen— 
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—Knitted bandannas showed the finished 
product possible from the yarn displayed so 
interestingly here. This tie-up between the 
“raw material” and the use which could be 
made of it is one frequently used with good 
effect. Cut-out letters of black were 
mounted on the white background. The 





floor was covered with cream duvetyn— ‘he wt tench 
in 

me - these behncr 

—tThe nautical theme is always a good one | Bak 


for the stimulation of window-interest, for flames coshine 
it stirs the imagination. Besides, it is one 
easily developed by the displayman. In 
this instance the sailor in the center panel 
was done in natural colors. A clothes line 
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formed the words "Welcome Navy''— 


—For the polo checks display, a long panel 
covered in black duvetyn held the cut-out 
letters. A column on the right supported 
three circles that were covered with the 
piece goods. Together with patterns, sew- 
ing kits and style cards the display was 





very productive— 





nook.” Pine lumber strips made the form 
for the four lines of yarn. 

Shortly after our “Welcome Navy” win- 
dow appeared it was duplicated in a large 
city not far away. This display aroused much 
interest and comment in Auburn. The panel 
background was painted a pale blue, with a 
rich moulding of navy. The sailor in the 
center panel was painted in natural colors. 
The ship’s wheel was a dull white. Clothes 
line was used to form the words. Port holes 
and life preservers added to the general 
effect of the display. This window sold 
plenty of garments, as well as millinery. 

In the final display shown here we featured 
polo checks, the cut-out letters being placed on 
a long panel covered in black duvetyn. A 
column at the right supported three circles 
which were covered with piece goods. A piece 
of wire protruded from each circle, wrapped 
with blending threads. The fabrics were 
draped from the panel to the circles, then 
stretched to the floor and puffed. The 
mannequin wore a gown made in our “Sew- 
ing Service” department. Together with 
patterns, sewing kits and style cards, the dis- 
play was very productive. 














Novelty Cut-Out Letters 
Just Announced 

The London Art Display Company, New 
York City, announce an entirely new line of 
cut-out letters, called Miro-Marble, Miro- 
Wood, and Miro-Lite. Miro-Marble are 
marble-faced letters in verdi-antique, black 
and gold, skyros, breche rose, and black and 
white. Miro-Wood are finished wood-faced 
letters in mahogany, burled walnut and Ital- 
ian olive. Miro-Lite are finished with a tile- 
like, shiny surface and come in thirty-five 
different shades of pastel and standard colors 
to match any color scheme used. A circular 
has just been issued describing these letters 
as well as the company’s extensive line of ese 
chrome-faced letters that are being used so ies ack | 
extensively in the New York area. a , SaEnennniemneaaanaiiimammes 
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Westinghouse Displays Tie-In 


By J. W. GREVE 


August, 1935 


With National Program 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Westinghouse, in launching the most spec- 
tacular and comprehensive refrigeration ad- 
vertising drive it ever sponsored, has put an 
unusual amount of emphasis on the import- 
ance of its dealer window displays for 1935. 
Although 1934 saw a marked increase in the 
number of dealers availing themselves of the 
opportunity to use the window display serv- 
ice offered by the Westinghouse company, 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1935 will see a concrete effort on the part 
of the headquarters men and the field organi- 
zation to make their dealers “window display” 
conscious. 

The advertising schedule has been planned 
as a unit to present a message from every 
medium known. Each medium, however, 
has been carefully studied with the result that 
the appeal will dovetail so far as the reader- 
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consumer is concerned, whether the adver- 
tisement be carried in a magazine, newspaper, 
radio, window display or billboard. For that 
reason the window display service has been 
so built and created that it is timed and de- 
signed to tie in with the other phases of na- 
tional advertising. 

Eight national magazines carry the West- 
inghouse message into more than 13,000,000 
American homes. This list consists of such 
publications as Saturday Evening Post, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Colliers, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American Magazine, McCall’s, etc. 
In addition, supplementing the consumer ad- 
vertising is a schedule of some nine business 
and trade magazines. With this schedule the 
importance of presenting a unified front to 
the public can be easily seen. 

Every active Westinghouse refrigerator re- 
tailer is given an exceptional opportunity to 
tie in locally with the national schedule 
through the medium of the new Streamline 
window display service. The complete serv- 
ice consists of seven displays shipped at vari- 
ous intervals from the Mansfield headquarters 
so that they can be set up in time for the ad- 
vertisements in the national magazine. 

The first window display was sent out to 
tie in with the big opening announcements 
on the new 1935 line that appeared during 
February or about March 1 from coast to 
coast. Lithographed in brilliant colors, this 
display is made available in a size that per- 
mits its use in practically any form of win- 
dow. The first display provides a really 
beautiful background to set off the sleek, 
trim lines of the Westinghouse Streamline 
refrigerator. Lively action is provided in 
the modernistic treatment of streamlined 
trains, airplanes, ships and automobiles, while 
a clever flasher arrangement focuses “All 
Eyes on Westinghouse.” Brightly colored 
feature cards with easels are also provided. 
These may be set around the main display, 
with colored streamers running from each 
feature of the refrigerator it describes. 

The complete service of seven displays con- 
sists of three giant motion displays and four 
special seasonal displays. The motion dis- 
plays and seasonal displays are so planned 


—tThe display illustrated above ties in clev- 
erly with the current interest in the "stream- 
line age," while six features of the refriger- 
ator are listed at the base of the display— 


—An idea which lends itself readily to 


~ illustration in a particularly effective man- 


ner is shown in the display of the magician 
drawing an apparently inexhaustible supply 
of Westinghouse features from the hat— 
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—"All America has its eyes on the new 
Westinghouse," the display at the right tells 
the world. The huge block map of the 
United States gives the story at a glance— 


—Ribbons lead from featured portions of 
the refrigerator shown in the display en- 


titled "It's here! The 1935 Westinghouse, 
the new refrigerator for the streamline 
age''— 


that they will aid materially in directing 
public attention to the necessity of adequate 
refrigeration in that particular season com- 
ing on, while the motion displays fill the gaps 
between these seasonal periods. 

The window displays are also planned so 
that they may be used as interior display 
pieces. Many dealers prefer to use similar 
advertising displays in the window and on the 
floor, so that it is necessary to have the dis- 
plays in an electric form so they may be 
adapted to any use desired in the field. Sup- 
plementing the displays, especially when they 
are to be used as inside pieces, are special 
posters, banners, cards and other brightly- 
colored advertising pieces. 

Surveys made in the dealer organization 
tend to show a trend to the increasing popu- 
larity of the window display. In the past the 
average small dealer, either through lack of 
initiative, or through the inadequacy of the 
source of supply, has been neglecting one of 
his most important mediums to attract traffic 
into his store, that of the display window. 
However, since there has been a marked ten- 
dency to dress this space and use it to its 
best advantage more and more dealers are be- 
coming conscious of the tremendous possibili- 
ties existing here. As a result more thought 
is being given the window display by the 
dealer and by the manufacturer. 

It is felt that the Westinghouse 1935 dis- 
play program is the most complete ever un- 
dertaken by this company and already the 
favorable reception of the displays and their 
wide use assures results that substantiate the 
confidence originally placed in the “point-of- 
sale” promotion medium. 





Painter Now Display Director 
For Lebeck Brothers 

R. F. Painter, for three years display man- 
ager for Gus Blass Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., is now in a similar position with 
Lebeck Brothers, Nashville. He replaces 
George M. Allen, who is now with The 
Jones Store Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


More Than 300 Attend 
Flexton Demonstration 

An enthusiastic group of displaymen re- 
cently congregated at the Statler hotel in 
Boston to witness a characteristic demonstra- 
tion of the many uses of Flexton, Traton, and 
Velton, three versatile display materials 
manufactured by the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. The meeting was 
sponsored by the H. T. Dowd Company, East 
Cambridge, Mass., assisted by the New Eng- 
land Decorators Supply Company and the 
New England. Display Service, Boston, and 
the Industrial Paper & Cordage Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Over 300 men and women, including a large 
delegation from Providence, R. I., attended 
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decorative materials 
the general 
demonstration under the direction’ of L. J. 


interest in the three 
featured was shown in 
discussion which followed the 


the meeting. 


Clark of Hinde & Dauch. Of special interest 
was the ready adaptation together with the 
fine and varied effects it is possible to secure 
with the display materials in question. 





Complete Line Interchangeable 
Metal Price Displayers 

Combination Products Company, 64 West 
Twenty-third street, New York City, an- 
nounces its eighteenth anniversary of busi- 
ness existence. This company manufactures 
the largest line of various types of metal 
price display units. The use of metal price 
markers has become much in vogue in recent 
years because they are particularly adapted 
to the merchandising type of display treat- 
ment. 

















Lebeck Brothers Remodeling 
Includes New Front 

Approximately $40,000 is being spent by 
Lebeck Brothers, Nashville, Tenn., for re- 
modeling their establishment. The front of 
the store has been rebuilt with white Alabama 
marble, with a black marble base and bronze 
trimmings. The store front is now 23 feet 
deep, with spacious island show windows. 
Other improvements include an air-condition- 
ing system. 





Wins Corset Window Award 
In New York Contest 


The recent corset window contest sponsored 
for the New York School of Display by the 
Warner Brothers Company was won by Miss 
Marjorie Charne, who received the first prize 
of $25. The second prize of $10 was awarded 
to Miss Grace Thames. 
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ST. LOUIS COMES THROUGH WITH 
PHENOMENAL CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 8] 


“The Value of Window Display” was the 
subject of a talk by Frederick L. Wertz, 
president, Window Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, who referred to the research 
work to be conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation of the Association of 
National Advertisers. “The results of this 
survey are going to be of as much benefit 
and importance to the retailer as to the ad- 
vertiser. If you displaymen can present 
to the owners of the stores for which your 
work is done indisputable facts and figures 
showing the tremendous circulation, that is, 
the opportunities to deliver sales impres- 
sions, of window display, you would un- 
doubtedly be able to secure much larger 
budgets for your departments. . . . Retailers 
should use their windows to make a profit, 
and not to try to fool the public into think- 
ing that because one item is cut-price, every- 
thing in the store is being sold at relative 
reductions. Profitable advertising of the 
future must be sincere, open, truthful and 
not misleading, if it is to secure and hold 
the confidence of the public. This applies 
to window displays as well, if not even more 
than to any other media, because window 
displays are more intimate, and more closely 
connected with actual purchases than any 
other form of advertising.” 

A talk by W. L. Stensgaard, W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago, on “The 
Value of Display Circulation by Compari- 
son” was illustrated by charts showing the 
value of “ordinary” displays, “neat and or- 
derly” types, and of the “dramatized” dis- 
play. Stensgaard told the delegates that 
the last-named type has approximately six 
times the buying circulation as the ordinary 
type. “A few stores have learned to do a 
good job of dramatized displays, with every 
window telling a definite story dramatically. 
Many stores are doing a good job of having 
an occasional dramatized display. This is 
not sufficient, but it will lead to a compari- 
son of results and development of the dis- 
play organization and plan by which more 
and more windows will receive the same 
good treatment,” Stensgaard said. 

J. H. Denny, merchandise manager, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, dis- 
cussed “Window Display Advertising,” and 
in summarizing his address said: “The per- 
sonality of a store is reflected in its win- 
dows and these windows should be the 
mirror of the merchandising policy of the 
store. Remember that correct illumination 
is of vital importance: light plus vision 
equals seeing. No display is a good display 
unless it sells merchandise. The importance 
of interior display can not be over-empha- 
sized. Every display of merchandise should 
be accompanied by a card bearing a selling 
message, a message that stops them, tells 
them, and sells them.” 

Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, Chi- 
<ago, spoke on “Progressive Methods Must 
Be Used in the Window Installation Busi- 
ness for National Advertisers,” After dis- 
cussing the problems of installation, he said: 
“Has it ever occurred to those in the win- 
dow display installation trade that good, 
clean competition which is based on merit 
will build instead of destroy? On account 
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of these various conditions there are dozens, 
perhaps hundreds, of national advertisers 
who used window display installation in the 
past but do not use it today. There are 
perhaps dozens of national advertisers who, 
after trying window display in spots and 
hearing or reading about the conditions in 
the window display installation field, could 
not be induced to use window display in- 
stallations as a regular advertising medium. 
They would rather cling to the old method of 
distributing window display materials by ex- 
press, mail, or truck, or even use their own 
salesmen. Knowing that there was a tre- 
mendous waste, they would rather have the 
waste which brings the cost for each display 
used very high instead of doing business 
with unethical, even unscrupulous indi- 
viduals doing business in the window dis- 
play installation trade. Remedies have been 
given to the trade by the dozen. The only 
remark I shall leave with those interested 
in the trade is, ‘Do not think that to be a 
competitor you must use every means, foul 
or otherwise, to put someone out of busi- 
ness. Build a window display installation 
service that will receive recognition from 
the national advertisers on the basis of 
quality and service, by adopting and devel- 
oping a system which will be practical for 
the purpose of offering a super and better 
window display installation service.” 

Tuesday night the delegates were enter- 
tained by the colorful spectacle of “The 
Desert Song” at the Municipal Opera, with 
a cast of more than one hundred taking part 
in the presentation. 

The Wednesday business program opened 
at a luncheon, during which features of the 
I. A. D. M. were presented by George 
Westerman, Carl Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, and J. Duncan Wil- 
liams. Among the points brought out by 
Haecker were: “That displaymen should 
learn more by association with men in their 
own field. They should be open-minded, 
listen, and not be too proud to ask questions 
and seek advice. They should study the 
trade journals diligently and know the trend 
of the times. They should work more, learn 
fundamentals, and know their job. Finally, 
they should have the courage to seek their 
just due, should help others, and back up 
the officers of the I. A. D. M. You men in 
the display profession are the Association. 
You are the very foundation of this great 
medium of selling which is proving more 
and more every day that it is a great eco- 
nomical factor in the distribution of mer- 
chandise from the producer to the con- 
sumer. That is the feature, the purpose, the 
object, and the goal of the International 
Association of Display Men.” (Haecker’s 
complete address is contained in another 
part of this issue.) 


E. W. Quintrel!, The Elder & Johnston 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, discussed “How a 
Display Department Should Be Conducted.” 
Two factors are needed, Quintrell said, one 
of which is system, the other efficiency. 
“Cooperation between the advertising depart- 
ment and the display department is neces- 
sary. Many successful promotions can be 


traced to the two advertising mediums work- 


ing together in perfect harmony. In plan- 
ning sales campaigns the advertising and 
display managers and the sales manager 
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should get together and discuss the best 
methods to use in order that the sale may 
be a success. We should plan ahead, and 
work out a program at least three months 
ahead. Then all the worry connected with 
this work can be avoided.” 

H. E. Pease, Capex Company, Chicago, 
spoke on the subject of “Merchandising,” giv- 
ing many examples of the right and wrong 
way in which window displays can be used. 
He made particular reference to the inaptitude 
of many window cards. “It is certainly not 
necessary to be trite in the copy on these 
cards. Why should it be necessary to say ‘New 
Fall Hats’ on your poster? It is obvious 
that the hats are new, for otherwise they 
would have no place in your window. Nat- 
urally they are for the fall season, and it 
is plain to the customer that they are hats. 
Why not put originality and thought into 
your windows ?” 

In talking on “Windows as Needed for 
Promotions,” E. F. Murphy, Wohl Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, said: “The test of 
whether or not your window will promote 
the merchandise featured is ‘will the dis- 
play alone answer the questions which arise 
in the prospective buyers’ minds about the 
merchandise?’ Remember that the display- 
man’s mistakes are published for all the 
world to see. Follow through. Don’t for- 
get the detail. Every important selling 
point mentioned in the advertising must be 
shown in your display. Many have skimped 
on their budgets and failed to keep pace with 
their windows. I tell you frankly, Mr. Dis- 
play Director or Mr. Store Owner, that is 
not the way to use windows for the proper 
promotion of your merchandise. Let your 
windows change their dress, with a perfect 
setting for each of the six seasons, and 
they will produce that sales-getting, final 
punch.” 

Under the direction of J. Duncan Williams, 
the delegates proceeded with the election of 
officers for the coming year. With much 
enthusiasm, the name of Glee R. Stocker, 
Wohl Shoe Company, St. Louis, was pro- 
posed for president, followed by that of 
Robert O. Johnson, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago. Johnson spoke briefly 
in appreciation of his nomination, but de- 
clined in favor of Stocker. A motion was 
made to declare the nominations closed, and 
Stocker was elected unanimously. For first 
vice-president the names of Robert O. John- 
son and T. M. Solomon, Harris & Co, 
Dallas, Texas, were submitted. Although 
the results of the secret ballot were not 
announced until that night, Solomon was 
elected. S. Joseph Youtcheff, Truly Warner, 
Cincinnati, for second vice-president; Har- 
vey Flynn, Emporium Mercantile Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., for third vice-president, 
were both elected by acclamation. Frank G. 
Bingham, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind., 
was reelected treasurer in the same manner. 

Strong bids were made for the 1936 con- 
vention by both Chicago and Cincinnati, with 
the decision going to the Ohio city. O. W. 
Bennett, Kolliner’s, Inc., Stillwater, Minn., 
dressed in a convict’s striped suit, gave a 
humorous invitation to the delegates to hold 
their next convention at Stillwater, where 
he said full accommodations could be ob- 
tained at the state penitentiary. 


[Continued on page 23] 
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A Lighting Fixture Display 
That Created Sales 


We have been told many times in the past 
by our lighting fixture dealers throughout the 
United States that it is very difficult and 
almost impossible to dress their windows with 
lighting fixtures so that they are attractive, 
command attention, and inspire sales. Accord- 
ingly we welcomed the second annual “Show 
Window Contest,” sponsored by the Electri- 
cal Association of New York. We regarded 
this contest as a splendid challenge to our 
ingenuity to develop a window display, using 
lighting fixtures exclusively, which would 
compel attention and produce sales. 

Under the conditions of this contest there 
were five individual awards, one for each of 
the boroughs of the greater city. Our or- 
ganization studied the specifications of the 
contest and went ahead to create a display 
which would measure as closely as_ possible 
to the requirements. 

Since our establishment is located on 
Thirty-sixth street, halfway between Fifth 
and Madison avenues, it was important that 
the display be seen from Fifth avenue, and 
be attractive enough to arouse interest at 
some little distance. 

The photograph of the window indicates 
the theme around which the display was cre- 
ated. It was based on the premise of good 
lighting fixture merchandising, of proper 
period design, and good illuminating practice 
for better sight. 

To accomplish this, a window which is ap- 
proximately 40 feet in width was divided into 
six sections, each section depicting a definite 
period, such as Colonial, English, Modern, 
Neo-Classic, and Empire. The background 
of each section was decorated to form a 
definite tie-in with that period. Then the 
suitable fixture for the period, lighted, of 
course, was hung in the display. At the foot 
of each display was a placard with a short 


By M. J. ADLER 


Advertising Manager, Lightolier Company, 


New York City 


historical description of the proper period. To 
further tie-in with the general idea, the style 
of the placard was in harmony with the gen- 
eral character of the period it described. 

In order to make the window seem attrac- 
tive from Fifth avenue, which is approxi- 
mately 100 feet from the window, a series of 
vertical reflectors, each having an individual 
load of 1,200 watts, was placed in front and 
between the individual sections. These, as the 
photograph indicates, were not visible from 
the front of the window, but did throw a 
very great amount of illumination to make 
the lighting fixtures stand out in their decora- 
tive attractiveness. 

It is our hope, and was our original inten- 
tion, that in accomplishing an attractive 
window display we might set an example for 
all the lighting fixture dealers and to the 
electrical service companies throughout the 
country. We wanted to prove that “it can be 
done.” It was indeed very gratifying to us 
to learn that we had won the first award 
for the Borough of Manhattan in this contest. 
We understand that there were over 1,000 
entries and that they included all kinds of 
mercantile firms. Therefore we think it is 
quite significant that what our dealers as- 
sumed was impossible had been accomplished 
—a window display of lighting fixtures that 
commanded the attention of a very compre- 
hensive judging committee, and which we 


—Winner of the Electrical Association of 
New York contest for window displays of 
electrical merchandise, this display of 
lighting fixtures was divided into six sec- 
tions, each section representing a definite 
period—Colonial, English, Neo-Classic, 
etc. Vertical reflectors (not visible from 
the window front) were installed for addi- 
tional illumination. Placards described 


the history of each period— 


know, by our own experience, created sales. 

If it were possible to get the electrical 
service companies and the lighting fixture 
dealers throughout the country to feature 
window displays of this character for lighting 
fixtures, there is no doubt that we would have 
the most potent forces at work toward build- 
ing up a lighting fixture consciousness among 
the consuming public. Such displays would 
bring to the home-owner’s attention that their 
present equipment is old and obsolete, and 
that there is lighting equipment that does 
justify their taking out the old and replacing 
it with lighting fixtures that not only are 
beautiful but that provide light which is ade- 
quate for correct vision. 





25,000 Retail Stores To Spend 
$144,000,000 For Modernization 

More than 25,000 retail stores throughout 
the United States will spend a total of $144,- 
000,000 for modernization purposes in 1935, 
according to a recent estimate made by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. The 
estimate was based on a survey of nearly 400 
stores throughout the country, whose annual 
sales volumes range from less than $50,000 to 
more than $15,000,000. 

Stores reporting in the study expected an 
average individual expenditure per store of 
$37,938 in 1935, compared to the 1934 average 
of $25,484. Purchases will range from air- 
conditioning machinery and lighting fixtures 
to escalators and new type flooring. 

The average expenditure for small stores 
with less than $75,000 annual volume was 
listed at $2,384, or $384 higher than the 
amount of financing offered under the better 
housing program, the report said. The 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000 volume group showed 
the highest percentage of stores planning 
changes and improvements in their plants. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 
vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 





WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 





CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 














KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 














CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 








PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft Display Service, 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn, vice-president and sales 
manager. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable display service. 
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pecial Interior Display 


The importance of a close tie-up between 
window displays and interior trims and 
special departments can, I think, hardly he 
over-stressed. The days have passed when 
a displayman could simply place a few forms 
in his windows and consider his job done. 
There must be a coordination of all forms 
of store advertising, for only in that way is 
it possible to get the full amount of sales 
from potential purchasers. 

Our organization felt the need of some- 
thing on the interior of the establishment to 
give our window advertising a supplementary 
selling aid and to take full advantage of our 
heavy store traffic. We have always realized 
the value of good window displays and have 
followed the pclicy of close harmony between 
windows and interior trims. But we won- 
dered if something could not be done which 
would add a final touch for the benefit of 
our patrons, and, incidentally, make additional 
sales for us. We wanted customers who 
were brought into the store by appealing 
windows and newspaper -advertising to be 
surrounded by an atmosphere- which would 
be interesting, and would impress them with 
the fact that certain items were being fea- 
tured. . 

We decidéd that a “Cotton Lane” would 
supplement, in a fitting manner, our regular 
displays. This “lane” we eventually located 
in our third floor women’s apparel depart- 
ment, running through the center of the room 
for a distance of more than 15) feet. Its 
entrance is only a short distance from the 
main hank of elevators. It is not a cotton 


By CARL H. SHANK 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


shop, for we make no attempt to sell the mer- 
chandise cn view. It is designed solely as a 
“beauty spot” in the store where new styles 
may be shown, and to tie in with our window 
and interior displays. 

Wooden letters were appliqued on a cotton 
field background of the large sign at the 
entrance to “Cotton Lane,” with plantation 
scenes at either side of the sign. Around the 
store columns similar scenes were hand- 
painted. Down the middle of the aisle a 
number of four-sided stands, made of fence 
palings, were placed bearing signs indicating 
the directions of the various features of the 
apparel department. Many of these indicators 
were supported by cut-out Negro mammies. 
At the sides of each stand were placed grow- 
ing cotten plants in full bloom. Similar 
plants were set at intervals down the length 
of the “lane.” Mannequins before each 
column and down the aisle displayed the 
frocks. 

For our windows at the time “Cotton Lane” 


—This "Cotton Lane" interior display 
proved a helpful factor in increasing the 
effectiveness of other forms of advertising. 
Cotton letters appliqued on a cotton field 
background formed the name. Hand- 
painted plantation scenes were used ex- 
tensively. Stands down the center of the 
display, which was more than 150 feet in 
length, supported arrows which pointed 
out the various divisions of the apparel 
department. Growing cotton plants, in 


full bloom, were placed at the base of 
each stand— 


was being featured, we used displays similar 
to the one shown on the ‘front cover of this 
issue, which I believe speaks for itself. Our 
entire Washington avenue frontage, consist- 
ing of eleven windows, carried out this theme. 

The “Cotton Lane” idea we found to be 
readily adaptable to other merchandise lines. 
For instance, we use this aisle on our ready- 
to-wear floor to dramatize such major pro- 
motions as resort wear, spring fashions, va- 
cation apparel, back-to-school, fall fashions, 
and gift aisle. At other times we feature 
sale merchandise such as large coat and dress 
sales, sportswear in season, and fur sales. 

We have found that this innovation offers 
a splendid opportunity to show merchandise 
easily and effectively. The tie-in with our 
windows develops increased interest on the 
part of our customers, and, what is more, we 
find that they talk about “Cotton Lane,” or 
whatever line is being featured at the time, 
after they leave the store—which is very good 
advertising. 


Ralph Pfister Opens 
His Own Store 

For many years display director for Mc- 
Dougall-Southwick, Seattle, Ralph Pfister re- 
cently cpened a women’s ready-to-wear store 
at Missoula, Mont. 


Swenson Now With 
Crescent 

Emil Swenson, formerly connected with 
the display department of the Palace, Spo- 
kane, Wash., is now associated with Ray 
Herring at the Crescent in that city. 
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ONLY FIRST CHOICE OF LEADING DISPLAYMEN— 


BUT WOW, IP 1G: ... 2. 
DEMANDED FOR .... 


e COLOR— 


Styled in 30 Modern Colors, 
Specially Selected. 
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e BEAUTY— 
Three Beautiful Textures, 
Bond, Gloss and Crepe. 
CORRUGATED J DISPLAY MATERIAL e PERFORMANCE 
e Easy to Cut and Easy to Score. 
Best to Use for Airbrush Work. 
THREE BEAUTIFUL TEXTURES 
@ A SMOOTH, LUSTROUS BOND FINISH e CONVENIENCE— 
60” Wide, 30’ Long, or 30” Wide, 40’ Long Guide Lines on Ail Widths ; 
@ A BRILLIANT, SPARKLING GLOSS FINISH To eliminate Unnecessary Measuring. 
30” Wide, 40’ Long e E z O N OMY— 


@ A SOFT SATINY, CREPE FINISH 


60” Wide, 20’ Long, or 30” Wide, 40’ Long Sixty Inches or Thirty Inches, 


the Most Economical Widths to 
Prevent Waste and Spoilage 


All Widths Imprinted With Guide Lines on Backing Sheet 


Manufacturers: THE REYBURN MANUFACTURING CO. 


DELPHIA 
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Sole Distributors: THE ACME REYTRIM CORP. ....... 

















Convention 
Sidelights 

Visiting displaymen were shown through 
the display department of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Co. by Paul W. Kloeris, dis- 
play director. Several groups availed them- 
selves of the opportunity and were well re- 
paid, for Kloeris was very thorough in ex- 
plaining every detail cf the department's 
operation. 





Hundreds of convention visitors made an 
inspection tour of the large and well-equipped 
plant of the American Fixture Co. Particu- 
lar interest was taken in the department de- 
voted to the manufacture of mannequins. Cab 
fare to and from the plant was provided free. 
This is today one of the largest and _ best- 
equipped plants of its kind in existence. 








That little blonde page at the exhibit of 
the Acme Reytrim Corp. seemed to take a 
kindly interest in most displaymen. At any 
rate, she was always in serious conversation 
with a male at all times. Howard Cox, please 
take notice. 





Jack Donahue, traveling representative for 
Carter’s Show Card Colors, was much in evi- 
dence in the “tap room” where he renewed 
many acquaintanceships. Where do you get 
all those friends, Jack? 





One ingenious displayman rigged up a gad- 
get so that he could spray the ice water into 
his bathtub. You know that in St. Louis they 
have only hot water and luke-warm water. 
The sun works more efficiently there than any 
place I know. 


‘ , ‘ ‘ “ / 
Orville M. Riechers, Riechers Display Serv- 


ice, had the happy thought of celebrating his 
birthday at 3 a. m. Thursday morning. This 
proved to be a spirituous finale to the con- 
vention banquet. 


“Jim” Berg, an association veteran, was 
very much in evidence and was recalled into 
service at the election of officers when a par- 
liamentary ruling was much needed. Berg 
deserves a great deal of credit for his sus- 
tained interest in association activities. 

Sol Fisher, dean of the installation men, 
was again in evidence. He dresses faultlessly, 
but he shed his coat with the others after 
being in St. Louis a few hours. There’s one 
thing nice about St. Louis. It gives you a 
hot reception but insists that you shed your 
coats. What a break! 

A few displaymen were initiated into the 
super) bouquet of a planter’s punch. Isn't 
it natural that displaymen would go for any- 
thing pink in a big way? 


Carl -Haecker, official I. A. D. M. “pep” 
manufacturer, as’#sual was on the job telling 
you that this was your association and that 
you only get out of it what you put in. 





J. Duncan Williams was being chased all 
the time. He surely seemed to be needed to 
iron out minor difficulties, but always seemed 
“to satisfy.” 


Roland Spies as master of ceremonies at 
the banquet makes one believe that he missed 
his proper calling. Major Bowes ought to 
take a personal interest in you. 
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“Bill” Teter as the official noise maker 
for the election was a wow. His aluminum 
tray on the wrought iron railing of the con- 
vention hall made us get the creeps for fear 
he and the rail would come down on us. 


And finally that registration booth in the 
lobby of the Jefferson Hotel was a_ whiz. 
Syl. C. Rieser knows his stuff. 

P. C. A. D. M. Convention Set 
For September 22, 23, 24 

While definite plans for the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men convention are 
not yet available, all indications are that 
when the convention assembles at the Con- 
gress hotel, Portland, Ore., on September 22, 
a record-breaking crowd will be present. 
According to Cy Hawver, publicity director, 
the program is still in formation, but will 
include an address of welcome by Mayor 
Carson, Portland; a trip through one of the 
finest museums on the Pacific coast, demon- 
stration displays installed and discussed 
each day of the convention, and a number of 
talks by well-known men chosen because of 
their ability in the display field. A display 
photograph contest will be held in connec- 
tion with the convention. Entertainment 
features will include golf, social activities, 
banquets, scenic trips, and similar pleasures. 
Rollin Trumbull, Charles F. Berg Company, 
Portland, is convention director. 
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Soap and Cotton Unite 


August, 1935 


In Display Promotion 


Coordinating into the selling plan of mer- 
chandise a consumer service product in very 
few instances stocked by the establishment 
was the clever plan devised by The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, prior to 
National Cotton Week, May 6-11. The idea 
provided for the tie-up of Ivory Soap Flakes 
and kindred products with cotton fabrics 
and garments to increase the advertising 
attention secured by each, and was an out- 
standing success. It took the form of a 
nation-wide window display contest in which 
the primary requirement was that the soap 
products be featured in connection with 
Cotton Week displays. Several hundred 
windows were entered in the competition 
from department and specialty stores. 

Circulars were sent out to displaymen in 
stores of this nature, giving the rules of the 
contest and suggestions on how to combine 
Ivory Soap Flakes or Ivory Snow with cot- 
ton displays. The idea was presented from 
the standpoint that it is the merchant’s de- 
sire to sell an increasing volume of cottons, 
and a large part of that duty consists in 
keeping the customer well sold on the goods 
through satisfactory washing. Since most 
department stores were planning cotton ex- 
hibits anyway, it was not difficult to incor- 
porate the soap products into the general 
scheme for the windows. 

The first prize of $50 was awarded to C. L. 
Roesch, display director, Jones Store Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., whose winning dis- 
play is shown here. Second prize of $25 
went to R. E. Marson, Lincoln Stores, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass. Lothar F. Dittmar, D. 
M. Read Company, Bridgeport, Conn., won 
third prize of $20, and the following won 
prizes of $10 each for fourth, fifth and 





sixth prizes respectively: B. J. Alexander, 
Fowler, Dick and Walkerx, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y.; H. A. Hawkins, Schleisner Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur J. Harper, 
Howland Dry Goods Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Honorable mention was received by 
Max Generaux, Missoula Mercantile Com. 
pany, Missoula, Mont. and by J. Arthur 
Topham, Smith-Murray Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The rules of the contest provided that the 
windows must appear during National Cot- 
ton Week, 1935, and that either Ivory Snow 
or Ivory Flakes must be shown in the dis- 
play. Any form of cotton goods was per- 
mitted : cotton piece-goods, men’s or women’s 
ready-to-wear, children’s or infants’ gar- 
ments. 

The judges were Miss Helen Cornelius of 
Harper’s Bazaar; Frank Spaeth, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and Howard 
Williams, vice-president, International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men. 

The winning window used a giant repro- 
duction in the background of the Ivory 
Flakes container. The Negro mammy was 
a cut-out done in natural colors. Drapes 
and different cotton garments completed the 
display. 


—The winning display in the Procter & 
Gamble contest is shown below. The 
Negro mammy was a cut-out, finished in 
natural colors. A large illustration of 
the Ivory Flakes container was used in 
the background in blue and white. The 
display was by C. L. Roesch, display 
director, Jones Store Company, Kansas 


City, Mo.— 





Sales Promotion Is Subject 
of N. R. D. G. A. Booklet 

“The Sales Promotion Manager and His 
Plan,” the newest publication of the sales 
promotion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, has just been issued. 
Its purpose as planned is to define the func- 
tions and duties of the sales promotion 
executive in retail department, dry goods 
and specialty stores, to state his current 
problems and suggest the proper channels 
through which their solution may be reached. 
The publication is divided into a number of 
sections, each of which is written by an au- 
thority in the specific field which it treats. 

Articles in the publication were written by 
William H. McLeod, sales manager, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; William 
Howard,: publicity director, Gimbel Brothers, 
New York; Mary M. Murphy, sales promo- 
tion manager, The Fair, Chicago; W. L. 
Stensgaard, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc., Chicago; R. V. Zahn, Zahn Dry Goods 
Company, Racine, Wis., and Frank W. 
Spaeth, manager of the sales promotion divi- 
sion. 





lowa-Nebraska Display Group 
Cancels Meeting 

Announcement was made from the floor of 
the I. A. D. M. convention hall that, due to 
the large attendance of Iowa-Nebraska dis- 
playmen at the St. Louis convention, plans 
which had previously been made for the 
annual convention of the lowa-Nebraska 
Display Men’s Association, of which Frank 
Fiala is president, had been cancelled. The 
two states were very well represented at 
St. Louis. 
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August, 1935 


Southern Association Meets 
During |. A. D. M. Session 


A convention within a convention was fea- 
tured at St. Louis, the Southern Display 
Promotional Directors Association meeting 
at the same time as the I. A. D. M., busi- 
ness sessions being held by the southern 
group at times which did not conflict with 
the I. A. D. M. program. Many southern 
members were present and proved a large 
factor in the business deliberations of the 
I. A. D: M. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: President, J. P. Morell, Shreve- 
port, La.; vice-president, Fred Powers, John 
A. Brown Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
secretary and treasurer, Louis E. Summer- 
ton, Wm. R. Moore’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

It was voted to hold the seventh annual 
convention of the association next year in 
connection with the I. A. D. M. in the same 
convention and on the same dates. The 
photographic contest will also be held at 
that time. It was also agreed to hold a pre- 
convention meeting in Dallas, Texas, during 
the Texas Centennial next year, at which 
time all pre-convention business will be 
taken care of. It was unanimously voted 
to affiliate the Southern Display Promotional 
Directors Association with the I. A. D. M. 

Display directors in all parts of the coun- 
try are invited to join the Southern Display 
Promotional Directors and to enter the an- 
nual photo contest, the dues of which are $1 
per year and entitle the member to all 
privileges of the association. This member- 
ship is not limited to the southern display- 
men. Quite a few members were signed 
up during this convention. 

The photographic contest this year was 
the largest in the history of the association. 
The winners in the various classes are as 
follows: 

The grand prize cup was awarded to B. J. 
Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. B. J. Alexander, first prize, 
sweepstakes ; L. E. Summerton, second prize, 
sweepstakes; R. K. Henry, third prize, 
sweepstakes; T. Willard Jones, honorable 
mention. 

Prizes in the various classes were listed 
as follows: Class 1, first, R. K. Henry; 
second, J. P. Morell; third, B. J. Alexander ; 
honorable mention, Ed E. O’Donnel. Class 
2, first, B. J. Alexander; second, Ed E. 
O’Donnel; third, R. K. Henry. Class 4, first, 
second, and third, B. J. Alexander; honor- 
able mention, Ed ,E. O’Donnel. Class 5, 
first, Louis E. Summerton; second, B. J. 
Alexander; third, R. K. Henry; honorable 
mention, R. K. Henry. Class 8, first, Louis 
E. Summerton; second, B. J. Alexander; 
third, Louis E. Summerton. Class 10, first, 
B. J. Alexander; second, B. J. Alexander; 
third, Louis E. Summerton; honorable men- 
tion, R. K. Henry. Class 11, first, Louis E. 
Summerton; second, Ed E. O’Donnel; third, 
Louis E. Summerton; honorable mention, T. 
Willard Jones. Class 12, first, second, and 
third, B. J. Alexander; honorable mention, 
R. K. Henry. Class 13, first and second, 
B. J. Alexander; third, Louis E. Summer- 
ton; honorable mention, T. Willard Jones. 
Class 14, first, B. J. Alexander; second, Ed 
E. O’Donnel; third, T. Willard Jones; hon- 
orable mention, T. Willard Jones. Class 15, 

[Continued on page 29] 
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Display.the Comings Profession 


Display has progressed greatly during the 
past decade. Is is “point-of-sale advertis- 
ing” to the nth degree. Display is sales 
promotion “stepped up,” and displaymen 
have a great opportunity in the next ten 
years, just as they have progressed in the 
last ten. 

The business of advertising and display 
today is to take all expenditures for sales 
promotion out of the realm of guess work as 
far as possible. We expect, for example, in 
the manufacturing, converting, importing, 
and retailing business in which Marshall 
Field & Co. is engaged that our advertising 
and display dollars should bring us _ in- 
creased productivity. To that end we have 
endeavored to improve all our publicity so 
that it will show, tell, sell, and pay. 

Merchants today work on the sound idea 
that a customer in the store is worth two 
at home. Thus good selling displays at 
the point of sale show merchandise, tell 
about it, sell it and do so at a profit. That 
just about tells the complete merchandising 
story today. 

Display has some advantages over other 
forms of advertising. It must, of course, 
start with a good idea, just as any type of 
publicity. But display incorporates the 
“third dimension.” It is more than an out- 
line, more than the printed page. It shows 
breadth, width,“height,: length, and it also 
partakes of the theatrical and the dramatic. 

Beauty enters into display; mixing wall 
board, paint, and the’ selling idea. Much 
has been done and can be done with words, 
type, and color, but display is a step ahead, 
always. 

Display can change overnight, as every 
displayman who has expended.honest sweat 
and ideas far into the night will testify. Dis- 
play partakes of artistry; it gets over its 
message with magnificent strokes; it glori- 
fies humble merchandise and adds_ super 
touches to beautiful things. Then again it 
emphasizes by repressing, as a display.of:a 
single mink or sable coat that “stands alone 
in glory.” 

Light, color, dramatics, all these are dis- 
play’s handmaidens and they are doing their 
work strikingly and well. 

Now that we have endeavored to paint this 
picture of display’s present and future possi- 
bilities with a few broad strokes, let us 
break it down, as the research men say, and 
do a little analyzing. 

Display is a profession. Before coming 
here I went to the thirteenth floor of our 
retail store and sat down and talked awhile 
with A. V. Fraser, in charge of our displays. 
Many of you know Fraser. To know and 
talk with him is a privilege and a pleasure. 
He is always enthusiastic, always bubbling 
over with the possibilities of display. Right 
now he and his associates are working on 
holiday ideas; I saw one man sculpturing 


*From an address given at the I. A. D. 
convention, St. Louis. 


M. 


By ARTHUR H. BRAYTON* 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


in clay, another painting, another building 
with hammer and saw. 

“Give me a message for the convention,” 
I asked, for Fraser was unable to be here. 

“Knowledge and more knowledge is my 
biggest aim,’ he said after a moment’s 
thought. “It is never too late to study; to 
do research work, to make displays more 
selling conscious; to study the growing im- 
portance of interior displays. I remember 
when I started in this work that interior 
display was negligible; the customer came 
in, sat down, and merchandise was taken 
from shelves, from drawers, from boxes, and 
brought to her. Now she wants to see as 
much of it in the open as possible. This is 
a challenge to us as displaymen. We have 
a great responsibility. 

“We can show too much so that the cus- 
tomer may become confused; we can still 
show too little, so that she will be dis- 
appointed; our big job is to show just 
enough, and a real and monumental task it 
is. Selection, diversification, remembering 
always that selling is our biggest job. 

“We must blend the multitude of voices 
with which display speaks. We must not 
put too many grand opera singers in a 
mixed chorus. If we are showing fine mer- 
chandise, let it stand out, distinguished, tell- 
ing its story majestically, fashionably. If 
we are showing merchandise at a price, get 
the mass effect. There is a real difference 
between that mass effect and the modern 
ensemble. One strikes home hard, the other 
blends delicately, yet effectively. It takes 
knowledge, study, to achieve those effects 
with telling results that sell.” 

Let us consider three things that dis- 
play, merchandising, and advertising can 
and must do in 1935 and 1936. First, these 
three must get over the real merchandise 
story behind each particular item shown, ad- 
vertised, and to be sold, in a forceful and 
compelling way. 

If the window shoppers say “That is a 
clever display or a clever advertisement,” 
the chances are that it is not clever at all. 
But if the prospective customer says “That 
coat, dress, foundation garment, pair of 
shoes, or suit of clothes makes me want to 
try it on and wear it! I’m going in and 
find out how it looks and feels,” then we 
have put over the merchandise story. 

Stores today have many things in com- 
mon. We all try to give the best service 
possible to our customers. We all have 
good fixtures. Most of us deliver, give 
credit, and do the best job we can with our 
windows. You may say, “Yes, Fraser has 
a whole studio.” But remember that Fraser 
has a little matter of fifty windows to keep 
going regularly. A store with two, four, or 
six windows has the same opportunity. 

Yet Marshall Field’s, Stix Baer & Fuller, 
Hudson’s, Macy’s, Bullock’s, Peck’s, or 
whatever it is must depend in the last anal- 
ysis on one thing—the merchandise. 


Is the merchandise which we display and 
advertise that which a sizeable number of 
people want to buy now? That is the first 
and biggest question. If it is, then we have 
our big opportunity. We can put a selling 
idea behind that merchandise, show it clear- 
ly, simply, logically, with action, light, and 
color. We have to tell the selling points, the 
fashion facts, and the prices. We have to 
tell and show them specifically, definitely. 
We have to arouse enough interest in look- 
ers to make them see-ers, feel-ers, and 
buyers. 

You know we can see without looking, as 
in a lightning flash, We can also look 
without seeing, as in total darkness. Some- 
times you see both these kind of displays: 
One is the display that makes people see. 
It is so striking, so dramatic, tells the story 
so well, that it is in reality a prolonged 
flash of lightning. Then again you have dis- 
plays where one looks without seeing. They 
might as well be in total darkness. They 
are like the modest chap who threw a kiss 
to his girl in the dark; he knew what he 
was doing, but she didn’t and no one else 
did! 

The telling and selling displays today get 
over the merchandise story. We must get 
over that story from the customer’s point of 
view as well as our own. The young man 
just mentioned got over the idea from his 
viewpoint, but no one else knew about it, 
least of all the young lady of his heart’s 
desire. This is not new; it is one of the 
oldest traits of human nature, yet one that 
we must constantly bear in mind: the selfish 
trait. 

Look at yourself first, then see if you are 
looking at your display, your advertising, 
your merchandising, from the other fellow’s 
viewpoint as well as yours. Does that dis- 
play or advertisement or merchandise arouse 
enough interest in lookers to make them 
want to see, feel, and buy that merchandise ? 

We must make the display and the mer- 
chandise story behind it a serial one with 
enough interest and dramatizing in each 
window, advertisement, or broadside to 
maintain interest in that one and to make 
the reader or looker look forward to the 
next one. 

Do you remember the old song, “Poor 
Pauline,” written at the time “The Perils 
of Pauline” was one of the first of the 
mystery serials in the movies? She was al- 
ways left in the throes of a seemingly im- 
possible situation so that we simply had to 
come back next Tuesday to see what hap- 
pened. Our dear public loves that. They 
want to come back again, and we have the 
great opportunity to bring them back or let 
them go somewhere else. 

It is not so much the length of our ad- 
vertisement or our display as the way we 
say or show it. The famous Frenchwoman, 
in writing to her daughter, said, “If I had 

[Contiuned on page 31] 
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August, 1035 


ST. LOUIS COMES THROUGH WITH 
PHENOMENAL CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 14] 


The sweltering delegates were cheered 
briefly by a telegram from Donald S. Shell- 
horn, Cordova, Alaska, which read: “Best 
wishes for the largest and most successful 
convention in the history of the I. A. D. M. 
from the entire membership of Alaska. Had 
fresh snow on mountain peaks last night.” 

In making the nominating speech for Rob- 
ert O. Johnson, Carl Haecker, Chicago, pre- 
sented applications for membership in the 
association, accompanied by checks, from 
some of the leading State street displaymen. 
The applicants were Henry A. MacKay, 
Davis Store; Arthur V. Fraser, Marshall 
Field & Co.; E. L. Leeker, The Hub; Art 
Miller, Florsheim Shoe Company, and Allen 
H. Kagey, Mandel Brothers. 

In expressing his gratification at being 
elected first vice-president, when the results 
were made known at the banquet Wednes- 
day night, T. M. Solomon said: “There 
are hardly words to express the apprecia- 
tion I feel at the honor you have bestowed 
on me. I know the men from the South 
will feel highly elated at your having chosen 
one of their group for this office. There 
will be no stone left unturned to throw a 
solid South to Stocker. We will make every 
effort to have all the displaymen from the 
South present at the next convention, if 
such a thing can be done.” 

The annual manquet, held under the stars 
at the Norwood Country Club fifteen miles 
from St. Louis, was the subject of high 
praise from everyone who attended. An 
orchestra and floor show kept the hundreds 
of delegates entertained, and provided music 
for those who wished to dance. The an- 
nouncement of the winners of the display 
photograph contest, in which W. G. Brown, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, won first prize in the sweepstakes, and 
A. J. Roeder, William H. Block Company, 
Indianapolis, won the grand prize, was made 
during the banquet and the results were 
much applauded. 

E. J. Berg, Chicago, was voted a life-long 
honorary membership in the association for 
his work in behalf of the organization, and 
a similar honor was bestowed on Charles 
W. Morton, Weinstock-Lubin Company, 
Sacramento, Calif., the oldest living I. A. 
D. M. member. Carl Meier, Adler-Jones 
Company, Chicago, was presented with a 
silver refreshment service for having attended 
twenty-five consecutive conventions of the 
I. A. D. M. Otto Lasche, Klines’, Inc., 
and I. TT. Vierheller, Garrison-Wagner 
Company, both of St. Louis, were presented 
with amusing gifts by the St. Louis Display 
Club for their work in organizing the con- 
vention plans. A wire of sympathy was 
sent to Walter Vosler, president of the 
Greater Cincinnati Display Club, who was 
prevented from attending the convention be- 
cause of serious illness. 

Although the number of people was greatly 
decreased by those leaving St. Louis early 
Thursday morning, a goodly number had 
luncheon at the Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
Corporation Thursday afternoon, followed 
by a trip through the large plant. 


[Continued on page 31] 
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Display Future 
Lies In Unity 

The International Association of Display 
Men convention completed at St. Louis on 
August 8 marked another milestone in the 
progress of the display profession. Those 
displaymen who were fortunate enough to be 
able to attend the four-day conclave came 
away with renewed inspiration and increased 
confidence in the future of display. 

It is to be deplored that thousands could 
not have been present instead of hundreds. 
But those members of the I. A. D. M. who 
were there constitute a nucleus around which 
can be built an organization of tremendous 
power and worth. And such an organization 
must be developed, not over night, of course, 
but steadily and definitely, with the advance- 
ment of the interests of the profession and 
the increased value of display to the retailer 
from the standpoint of sales as its main 
objectives. 

Only in this manner can displaymen even- 
tually take their rightful position in the mer- 
chandising field, so far as income, prestige, 
and recognition are concerned. 

Displaymen everywhere owe it to them- 
selves to band together for the common good. 
The old adage, “Jn union there is strength,” 
states the case succinctly. And the logical 
way—in fact, the only way—for such unity 
is through the medium of local display clubs, 
affiliated in turn with a national group. 

The advantages of organization are plainly 
apparent. The problems of the display pro- 
fession are not peculiar to the individual. 
Each displayman has his own difficulties, nat- 
urally. which he attempts to solve in his own 
way. But hundreds of others have exactly 
the same problems confronting them. 

Until displaymen universally recognize the 
fact that the way out of the woods for them 
lies in erilistment in the ranks of the I. A. 
D. M., there will be little progress for the 
profession as a whole. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


The membership fee is not large, and cer- 
tainly no one could consider it exorbitant 
when it is remembered that from these dues 
must come the expense of printing, postage, 
and the many other costs of administration 
and promotion. 

It is up to displaymen to say whether or 
not they will forge to the front. They can 
if they will. The way ahead is not a broad 
highway. It is narrow and tortuous—but 
with leadership and concerted effort on the 
part of displaymen it will grow easier with 
every forward step. 


Display Merchandising 


Display must be viewed from the stand- 
point of merchandising or all efforts to ad- 
vance the profession will go for naught. The 
old viewpoint that “decorating” was the sole 
function of a displayman is definitely out of 
date. It is true that artistry in presentation 
is important and involves the correct use of 
color and design, but the ultimate factor to be 
considered is the relation of display to the 
merchandising plans and program of the 
merchant. 

Display will never fully attain its just 
recognition unless it is a coordinated proced- 
ure, in tune with store policy, store prestige 
and store promotion methods. It is a cog, 
and an important one, in store planning for 
profitable operation. 

The display executive must make a more 
thorough study of merchandising, as many 
are doing today. His presence at store con- 
ferences should be indispensable and he must 
represent display to the store’s merchandising 
in the light of that angle. He must under- 
stand merchandising well if his position is to 
be correctly respected as essential in carrying 
out the store’s selling plans. 


The Display Industry 


The Display Manufacturers’ Exposition at 
the St. Louis I. A. D. M. convention bespoke 
most emphatically the return of display to 
normalcy. Some fifty progressive concerns 
used nearly 20,000 square feet of space to 
show their wares and a canvass of the entire 
group at the close of the convention indi- 
tated all had found the expense involved 
fully justified by the amount of business 
placed by convention delegates. Merchants 
generally are again operating on the profit 
side and are beginning to loosen up the 
pursestrings as far as display expense is 
concerned. And one must remember that 
after five years of frugal operations, most 
display departments are sorely in need of 
all kinds of display materials, decorations, 
and supplies. Only the progressive stores 
are going to forge ahead, old names are apt 
to fall by the wayside and new names forge 
to the front. Displaymen must do their part 
in keeping store managements impressed 
with the need of a window frontage that 
will reflect the prestige of the store in its 
community. And so with improved business 
conditions generally, we will find display 
departments again fortified with budgets 
that will permit of a rehabilitation program. 
Surely there is going to be plenty of busi- 
ness for the display manufacturers who 
know and understand display requirements 
in this new age of display evolved from the 
recent depression. 
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Optimism Prevails 

Oné of the most inspiring elements in the 
I. A. D. M. convention was the note of en- 
couragement and optimism to be found on 
every hand—displaymen, speakers, members 
of the auxiliary, and exhibitors. Every- 
where one found expressed the thought that 
business is on the upgrade, that the depres- 
sion is definitely over, and that display is 
coming more and more to be recognized as 
one of the most potent factors in merchan- 
dising. 

That spirit of optimism was to be expect- 
ed, perhaps, but when men and women from 
all parts of the country seem unanimously 
in accord on the subject it can be taken as 
a certain assurance that better times for 
display and displaymen are not “just around 
the corner,” but are right at hand. 

This is all the more reason why display- 
men everywhere should take renewed inter- 
est and faith in their profession. There 
should be no more of waiting for opportunity 
to knock. They should stride forward in 
unison with the times, doing everything in 
their power to aid the profession and to 
see that it reaches the point where it will 
be everywhere as it now is in a few cases— 
accepted without question as a vital part of 
the task of merchandising. 


George W. Westerman 

To George W. Westerman, who for the 
past two years served faithfully as president 
of the International Association of Display 
Men, must go unstinted praise and respect 
for the manner in which he filled his difficult 
office. His unswerving devotion to the cause 
of display, his capable handling of the many 
problems incidental to the position, and his 
sheer ability as a leader have been of incalcul- 
able value to the profession. It is largely 
through his efforts that the I. A. D. M. is 
gaining steadily in numbers and prestige. 
Taking over the helm of the association at the 
most crucial moment of its history, he has 
guided it deftly through dangerous shoal 
waters until now its course is comparatively 
clear and broad before it. It has been said 
that every difficult situation produces a man 
capable of solving the problem. Certainly 
as far as the I. A. D. M. is concerned, West- 
erman has been that man. 


Alva Lowry, Guest 
Speaker 

Alva Lowry of the Hammer Galleries was 
guest lecturer before the evening summer 
class of the New York School of Display 
recently, giving an interesting discourse 
outlining the plans and policies which have 
been worked out to cover the quarter of a 
million dollar traveling exhibition which the 
Hammer Galleries have been presenting in 
leading cities of the United States. Miss 
Lowry was introduced by Mrs. Polly Pettit, 
director, New York School of Display. In 
her introduction Mrs. Pettit discussed the 
magnetizing factors in store interiors which 
lead to greater customer circulation and in- 
creased sales. 


New Display and Sales Head 
At Wanntiles Store 

The display and sales promotion work for 
the Wenatchee Department Store, Wenat- 
chee, Wash., is now under the able manage- 
ment of Jeremy, who is doing a fine job. 
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WINDOWS FOR PROFIT 


[Continued from page 9] 


appeal to the greatest number of people. At 
the same time, they must be products that the 
greatest number of people will recognize at 
a glance as worthy of consideration for pur- 
chase. That means they must be of estab- 
lished quality. 

There is no merchandise in the world that 
is so well recognized as of established qual- 
ity as that merchandise which is constantly 
featured in the various advertising media 
of the country. Large advertising campaigns 
are a practical guarantee of the quality of 
the products they advertise. Furthermore, 
the advertised product has many more pur- 
chasers than the unknown package. This 
may be particularly illustrated in the tooth- 
paste field. There are more than 500 brands 
of toothpaste on the market. About a dozen 
of these are well advertised, and these dozen 
brands will represent about 80 per cent of 
the total sales of toothpaste in the United 
States. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
the display of these advertised brands will 
bring more people into the store than the 
display of unknown brands. The same thing 
applies to groceries, hardware, confectionery, 
or any other line. 

This is probably the reason why so many 
dealers are favorable to cigarette displays. 
There is perhaps no single item of merchan- 
dise today purchased by more individuals 
(as distinguished from purchases made for 
family use). Therefore, the display of 
cigarettes offers an opportunity to bring 
large numbers of people into a store, and 
every merchant knows about what his aver- 
age sale of all products will be to every 
customer who makes any purchases. Once 
a customer is inside the store, the dealer is 
practically certain of a sale of other mer- 
chandise in addition. 

The same thing applies to other necessi- 
ties (if we may call cigarettes necessities). 
Food and drink account for probably about 
60 per cent of the customers who enter drug 
stores where food and drink are sold. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that a display 
of an advertised brand, or those items most 
often purchased by food and drink customers, 
will bring more people into a store than a 
display of unknown, untried drinks or food. 

The retailers of the country to a great 
extent no longer use their windows for cut- 
price loss leaders, but are using them for 
straight advertising. This is fortunate, for 
a cut-price loss leader not only takes the 
profits out of the pocket of the dealer using 
it, but if successful in its objective takes 
profits from his competitors as well. The 
only retaliation is for the competitor to cut 
the price on something else, and the final 
result is cut-throat competition which leaves 
no profit for anyone on many of the leading 
items sold. Retailers are prone to blame 
the manufacturer for this, and sometimes 
even seek to boycott the cut-price item. Ac- 
tually, the blame lies with themselves. 

Retailers should use their windows to 
make a profit, and not to try to fool the 
public into thinking that because one item is 
cut-price everything in the store is being 
sold at relative reductions. The educational 
campaign being conducted by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, in conjunction 
with the advertising clubs of the various 
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cities, emphasizing the necessity of truth 
and sincerity in advertising, should be ex- 
tended to include the window displays of 
retail stores. Profitable advertising of the 
future must be sincere, open, truthful, and 
not misleading, if it is to secure and hold 
the confidence of the public. 

This applies to window displays as well, 
if not even more than to any other media, 
because window displays are more intimate, 
and more closely connected with actual pur- 
chases than any other form of advertising. 

The national advertiser today is anxious to 
cooperate with the dealer toward better mer- 
chandising and increased sales. He is 
anxious to see retail windows reflect a still 
higher standard of advertising, and will con- 
tribute toward this end in every way pos- 
sible. However, the burden of securing the 
greatest return from this greatest of all ad- 
vertising media, both in cost and value, is 
primarily upon the shoulders of the re- 
tailer himself. The cost he can not escape, 
but the benefits he can only secure by better 
and more careful planning. 

Advertise in your windows those prod- 
ucts for which the greatest consumer demand 
has been created. Display things the public 
wants to buy. In this problem the national 
advertiser will gladly lend his help insofar 
as he is able. He will usually not only fur- 
nish “copy” but will, in many cases, have 
the window professionally installed for the 
retailer. This is as far as the advertiser 
can go. He has furnished the product with 
the consumer demand and placed the display 
to bring people into the store. 

The chief value, however, of this display 
is to the retailer himself, who must, if he 
is to succeed, sell each customer other items 
of many times the value of the particular 
item which served to induce the customer to 
enter the store. No advertiser can afford 
to put a display in a dealer’s window if 
that dealer will not use his own efforts to 
make the display a success. No dealer can 
afford to permit an advertiser to place a 
display in his window unless that display 
will accomplish its purpose of bringing cus- 
tomers into the store. 

Let us give to window display at least 
some of the attention it deserves. 

The one million retail stores of the coun- 
try have at least three million windows. 
Assuming that they are located in towns of 
an average population of only 5,000, this 
gives us a daily circulation, on the best esti- 
mate now available, of one billion, five hun- 
dred million, or ten billion a week. On a 
basis of costs per thousand of circulation in 
other media, this space is worth, conserva- 
tively, about $1.50 per thousand of circula- 
tion, or approximately $2,225,000 per day. 

On the basis of rent, assuming that 40 
per cent of rent is charged against window 
display space, again assuming that the aver- 
age rental of these million stores does not 
exceed $2,000 per year, we have a daily 
cost for these three million windows, paid by 
the retailers, of over two million dollars. 

Are these figures correct? Frankly, no 
one knows. They are based on the best 
available information, but when the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation has completed 
its job we will probably find that they are 
not far from correct. 

[Continued on page 32} 
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ANIMATE 


YOUR 


CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS 





eIn the windows, throughout the store, motion 
adds new attractiveness ... new excitement to 
your holiday decorations. And animation is so 
easy when you use the mechanisms offered by 
Motion Displays Inc. They are simple, durable, 
inexpensive. Just plug them in to the light circuit. 


Use less than a cent’s worth of current a day. 





PENDULUM POWER UNIT 


Basic mechanism for displays having recipro- 


cating motion. No motor, gears or belts. Silent. 
Dependable. Send for illustrated folder on the 
Pendulum Power Unit. Showmaster, and Re- 
volving Merchandiser. 


MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthailer Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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Someone once said: “The world must be 
reminded as well as informed.” It is with 
that thought in mind that I would like to 
talk with you assembled here today. All of 
you realize, | am sure, full well the benefits 
of the International Association of Display 
Men—all of you are conscious of the fact 
that much is yet to be done—and most of 
you have heard my comments and views re- 
garding the great work that this association 
has done, is doing, and will continue to do. 
However, to bring these features again to 
your immediate attention I am going to re- 
view them and remind you of them, 

Years ago when I| was still in school my 
public speaking teacher taught me the way to 
sell an idea, to sell merchandise, to sell your- 
self—in fact, to sell anything, you must do the 
following : 

Show or tell what is wrong (which is very 
easy to do, for all of us are more or less 
critical.) Show the remedy for the wrong, 
which isn’t an easy task. Demonstrate or 
enumerate the benefits. Appeal for action 
and make the sale. 

With your permission I am going to fol- 
low this simple formula. Let us take a look 
at the situation and analyze it thoroughly. 
What is wrong with the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men? Nothing. What is 
wrong with its officers and directors? Noth- 
ing. What is wrong with its members? 
Nothing. What is wrong with its numerical 
strength? Plenty! Whose fault is it? Per- 
haps it is yours and mine. 

All of us feel from time to time we are 
really doing our part to promote the welfare 
of this association. Personally, I know that 
sometimes I feel I have done more than my 
share, but after I take a brief inventory of 
what I actually did, I find out that it is very, 
very little and sometimes I really am some- 
what embarrassed because I haven’t done a 
better job when I had the opportunity. You 
know the things we used to do to keep the 
association active and the ball rolling do 
not seem to work any more. We must try 
new methods and keep up to date. We are 
living in a swift age and unless we keep up 
with the times it is just too bad. 

In my estimation, the one way that all of 
us can do more for the association is to dem- 
onstrate leadership. I do not mean that all of 
us can be and must be the officers of the 
association. That would be impossible. But 
we can demonstrate by our work and by our 
activity, leadership in this business of selling 
more merchandise to the consumer. 

How to correct the wrong? Learn more 
by association with men in your own field— 
by association and contact with men in other 
fields such as advertising, merchandising, and 
production. Learn more through salesmen 
selling fixtures, display equipment, and dec- 
orations and through the employer and the 


*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, St. Louis. 


By CARL V. HAECKER* 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


owner of the business himself. Any and all 
of these men can be of tremendous help and 
assistance to you. I cannot stress too strenu- 
ously how much value these people really are 
to you in your profession. Be open-minded 
and listen. Study when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself and don’t be too proud to ask 
questions and seek advice. 

Read more. Study the trade journals dili- 
gently, read the papers that give you infor- 
mation regarding what is going on in other 
parts of the country. Know the trend of the 
times. Where in al! the world could display- 
men get so much real information and educa- 
tion for so small an investment as you can 
through your trade journals? 

It is so important that you meet your em- 
ployer with a full and complete knowledge 
of display, its functions, and its value to his 
business. You know for the retail store life 
begins at 8:00 a. m. From the time the first 
few shoppers await your store opening to the 
time the last stragglers are leaving the shop- 
ping district your windows are doing business 
for the store, if the displays are properly 
handled. Remember that 87 per cent of the 
people buy through the attraction of sight. 

Work more. It isn’t necessary to work 
more hours, but the work that you do must 
be more constructive and more _ practical. 
Know what you are going to do, then go 
ahead with precision and determination and 
don’t give up. Work is the answer to a lot 
of our problems, but it must be work well 
planned and organized. Nothing helps sell 
the employer more than to have him see and 
know that your plans are being made and 
that these plans are being worked.  Inci- 
dentally, one of the best ways of demonstrat- 
ing leadership in its reality is by demonstrat- 
ing how the job can be accomplished the best. 

Learn fundamentals. It is very important 
that you learn more, read more, and work 
more, but it is more important that you al- 
ways remember the basic fundamental prin- 
ciples. They are, that a display must attract 
attention, arouse desire, and stimulate action 
to sell merchandise—to sell an idea—to sell a 
policy—or all of these. The treatment of the 
display may be new and different in appear- 
ance, but the fundamentals remain the same. 
Be careful not to get off on a tangent and 
forget to come back to the prime purpose of 
display—that of selling merchandise. The 
world moves fast and changes rapidly, but 
we must not allow ourselves to become con- 
fused and do the things that satisfy our pride 
or our personal wants, but we must do the 
things that make the public react favorably to 
our place of business. 

Know your job. Be efficient and proficient 
and let the employer know that your ideas 
are not just idle dreams, but that they have 
sound, practical selling value that brings re- 
sults. Show him how you control your bud- 
get, inform him how you direct your as- 
sistants, and prove to him that you are a busi- 


ness man in every sense of the word. As 
quickly as you can prove to your employer 
that you are master of the situation, just 
that quickly will he respond to your requests 
for increased budgets, help, or anything else 
you may need. 

Have courage. When an advertising man 
starts stepping on your toes (if he does) and 
retards the functions of display, go to bat 
and see what can be done. It isn’t necessary 
to fight and quarrel, but simply lay the cards 
on the table, work the problem out together, 
and perhaps you will find that getting together 
with these people may solve one part of your 
problem very readily. 

Occasionally you might ask your employer 
or your associates this question: “If you had 
the choice of one, and only one, medium of 
advertising, which one would you employ?” 
The answer probably will be display. While 
we do not want to assume too much for dis- 
play, we do want the opportunity to prove its 
worth once in a while and we must have the 
courage of at least some of our convictions. 

Help others. Here’s a real chance to dem- 
onstrate leadership. When we see others 
within our own profession having difficulties 
it certainly is an easy thing to be of some 
assistance, or at least be courteous and try 
to make some suggestions for improving his 
condition. It is just as important that we 
help those who work with us as it is to be 
of assistance to those for whom we work. 

All of us can’t be Babe Ruths or Dizzy 
Deans, but every one of us can play on the 
team; each and every one of us. We strike 
out nearly every time we go to bat, but isn’t 
it a grand and glorious feeling to occasionally 
hit the old ball on the nose, get to first, steal 
second, and have an associate bring in the 
winning run by doing our part. In this job of 
demonstrating leadership, show what we ac- 
tually mean by team work. 

Back up your officers. In this organization 
of ours there is no place for the crab or the 
fault-finder, unless he finds fault construc- 
tively. The only place for the crab is in the 
ice box, and about the only difference between 
a human crab and a crab of the seashore 
variety is that the sea crab occasionally backs 
into his shell, while the human crab stays 
out in the public highway and blocks traffic. 

Here in your own association you have 
some of the greatest, most enthusiastic leaders 
and workers I have ever seen. The men 
who are retiring from office this year have 
certainly demonstrated beyond any question 
what can be done and what leadership really 
means. To George Westerman, to Howard 
Williams, to J. D. Williams, to Frank Bing- 
ham, to the officers of the local clubs, and 
to the state officers we in the profession owe 
a lot. All of the good that we can say of these 
men and their respective offices is still too 
little and it would be quite presumptious 
of me to attempt to enumerate to you what 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Services to Cooperate In 
Research Project 


In connection with the recently instituted 
program of the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., to find ways and means to effectively 
measure window display circulation and to 
answer the question of “What constitutes 
effective coverage in a given market by means 
of window displays?” the window display re- 
search committee of that organization is send- 
ing out invitations to cooperate in the neces- 
sary research work to all display installation 
services, representative firms and individuals 
in the lithographic field, mounters and finish- 
ers, agencies specializing in window displays, 
and other companies interested in this work. 
The gathering of statistics, analysis, and com- 
pilation of the finished report is expected to 
require a year to complete, at an estimated 
cost of $47,000. 


Individua) subscriptions solicited from in- 
stallation companies to make up the necessary 
fund for the task in view are being based on 
a figure of % of 1 per cent of the gross 
volume of display business handled by each 
contributing firm in 1934, with a minimum 
subscription of $5. Subscriptions can be paid 
in two installments, one in 1935 and the other 
in June, 1936. The basis established was ar- 
rived at after discussions with various installa- 
tion companies and was recently approved at 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Display In- 
stallation Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, the members present giving the 
proposed research their hearty commendation. 
Paul B. West, managing director of the 
Association of National Advertisers, is acting 
as treasurer for the committee. 


Field work seeking facts and figures on 
window display circulation will be carried out 
in twenty territories in different parts of the 
country if the budget for the work is. com- 
pletely underwritten. The completed project 
should produce facts which will enable the 
advertiser to compare window display adver- 
tising on a circulation basis with other 
media. The information to be obtained has 
thus far been lacking, it is felt, but is basic 
adve:tising information of a type furnished 
by other media at their own expense. The 
window display committee, the members of 
which were announced in the June issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD, will direct the study. 
Dr. Miller McClintock, head of the Bureau of 
Street Traffic Research of Harvard university, 
who carried through the field work on out- 
door circulation and whose work in that field 
led to the establishment of the Traffic Audit 
Bureau, will handle the details of the survey. 
His previous experience on problems con- 
cerned with the relationship of traffic to trade 
and on municipal regulations that hamper 
retail trade indicate a real ability to assure 
a genuine success of the present project. 


The Advertising Research Foundation 
points out that the proposed task is a collec- 
tive one because when completed it should 
permit of more intelligent use of window dis- 
play, with lasting benefit to the industry; be- 


cause the greater number who join, the less 
cost to each, as pro-rata reimbursements will 
be made to subscribers if the total amount 
subscribed exceeds the budget established: 
and because those firms who support fact- 
finding undertakings for their mediums are 
identified by advertisers as the progressive 
and forward-looking concerns in their par- 
ticular field. 

The names of all subscribers will be pub- 
lished, but the amount subscribed by each 
will be kept confidential. 

A program for the study has been worked 
out, calling for field work designed to obtain 
authenticated data, under controlled condi- 
tions, in the twenty widely representative mar- 
kets, on the following: Methods of rating 
circulation value of window display, quantita- 
tively and qualitatively; a determination of 
the relationship of window display readers to 
total circulation; determination of the rela- 
tionship of the amount of circulation that 
enters typical stores to total outside circula- 
tion passing such stores; a study of repeti- 
tion value for the purpose of determining 
the requirements for uniform penetration and 
coverage of a market by the window display 
medium. 





Detroit Club Holds 


Annual Picnic 


Sixty members of the display departments 
of downtown stores attended the picnic of 
the Detroit Display Club, held at the Grosse 
Pointe recreational park, Tuesday night, 
July 16, and sponsored by Ralph D. John- 
son, J. L. Hudson Company. The program 
included a tennis tournament, several wom- 
en’s events, swimming race, dancing, and a 
delicious picnic supper served under the 
trees by Tony Joinis and his corps of able 
assistants. 

Charles May won the club’s swimming 
trophy for the 200-yard event, with Arthur 
Hansen, Jr., placing second. May won the 
$5 merchandise certificate donated by C. T. 
Vetter. The club’s tennis trophy went to 
Fred A. Anderson, who also won the Art 
Products Company perpetual trophy award- 
ed to the contestant winning the greatest 
number of points in the athletic events. 

The enjoyable afternoon and evening was 
concluded with a roller skating exhibition, 
and dancing on the tennis courts. 

F. E. Whitelam, display manager, R. H. 
Fyfe Company, is president of the Detroit 
club. 





H. E. McLaren Now With 
Bon Marche, Seattle 

H. E. McLaren, a displayman of many 
years standing, is now supervisor of displays 
at the Bon Marche, Seattle, replacing W. H. 
Scharninghausen, who resigned to accept a 
position with “City of Paris,’ San Francisco. 
McLaren was formerly with the I. Miller 
Shoe Company, Seattle. 
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KLING-TITE— —the 
; Modern 
The Automatic Wa 
One-Hand pg 
Tacker 


Put More Selling Power 
Into Your Displays 


—With Kling-Tite 
NEATERI More attractive! . No unsightly 


tackheads showing. Only a staple, 
almost invisible, with its two tack-points driven 
evenly, swiftly into displays, backgrounds, 
cards, etc. That’s the Kling-Tite way! Auto- 
matically—with one hand—one hand free—it 
drives tack-points, 1/4” or 3/16”, fast as vou 
grip. Uses tack-point, flat-surface, Kling-Tite 
staples. Holds 140 tack-points per loading. Use 
this modern way .. . faster, better! 


Ask tor Special Folder 
Don’t Delay! 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


Kling ~Tite # 5041 Ravenswood Ave. 


Ce CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dealers 
Please Note 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Roeder and Brown Major 


L.A.D.M. Photo Winners 


Women’s and Misses’ Evening Gowns— 
Class 1: First, A. J. Roeder, W. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; second, Richard Staines, 
Vandevers D. G. Co., Tulsa, Okla.; third, B. 
J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Women’s Dresses—Class ae 
First, D. Tice, Tepper Bros., Plainfield, N. J.; 
second, Richard Staines, Vandevers D. Ge Go., 
Tulsa, Okla.; third, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, 
Kansas City, Mo. Women’s Sports Apparel— 
Class 3: First, D. Tice, Tepper Bros., Plain- 
field, N. J.; second, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, 
Kansas City, Mo.; third, A. J. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Women’s 
Coats and Suits—Class 4: First, A. J. Roeder, 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; second, 
E. W. Quintrell, Elder Johnston Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; third, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick 
& Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. Furs—Class 
5: First and second, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; third, R. K. 
Henry, Efirds Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bridal Displays—Class 6: First, F. G. Bing- 
ham, Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind.; 
second, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; third, D. Tice, Tepper 
Bros., Plainfield, N. J. Millinery—Class 7: 
First, F. G. Bingham, Robertson Bros., South 
Bend, Ind.;second, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; third, 
G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo. 
Women’s Shoes—Class 8: First and second, 
A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; third, E. W. Quintrell, Elder Johnston 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Women’s Hosiery—Class 
9: First, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; second, R. W. Parks, 
Leavitt Stores Corp., Manchester, N. H.; 
third, T. W. Jones, Phelp’s, Shreveport, La. 
Neckwear and Scarfs—Class 10: First, G. H. 
Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo.; second, 
B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; third, H. A. Henry, A. 
Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, Ill. Hand- 
bags—Class 11: First, R. K. Henry, Efirds 
Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C.; second, B. J. 
Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; third, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, 
Kansas City, Mo. Jeweiry—Class 13: First, 
E. F. Peters, Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, 
Mo.; second, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick 
& Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; third, E. F. 
Peters, Hess & Culbertson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Yard Goods—Class 14: First, G. H. Wagner, 
Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo.; second, A. J. Roe- 
der, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
third, R. C. Bowers, Ackemann Bros., Elgin, 
It.; Notions—Class 16: First, A. J. Roeder, 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; second, 
E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tex.; 
third, C. W. Johnson, Dickson-Ives, Orlando, 
Fla. Handkerchiefs—Class 18: First, A. J. 
Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; second, A. C. Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, 
Mo.; third, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas 
City, Mo. Girls’ Apparel—Class 19: First 
and second, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; third, G. H. 
Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo. Children’s 
Shoes—Class 20: First, B. J. Alexander, Fow- 
Jer, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; sec- 


ond, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; third, E. W. Quintrell, Elder 
Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. Infant’s—Class 
22: First, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, 
Mo.; second, A. J. Roeder, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
third, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Wal- 
ker, Binghamton, N. Y. Lingerie—Class 23: 
First, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Wal- 
ker, Binghamton, N. Y.; second, G. H. Wag- 
ner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo.; third, A. J. 
Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Corsets—Class 24: First, G. H. Wagner, 
Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo.; second and third, 
A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Bathing Suits—Class 25: First, 
Wm. Arinow, John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; second, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick 
& Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; third, R. K. 
Henry, Efirds Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C. 
Men’s Clothing—Class 26: First and second, 
A. C. Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo.; third, 
Wm. Arinow, John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Men’s Shirts—Class 27: First, A. C. 
Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo.; second, R. 
W. Parks, Leavitt Stores Corp., Manches- 
ter, N. H.; third, A. C. Raining, Boyd’s, St. 
Louis, Mo. Men’s Neckwear—Class 28: First, 
J. Nesser, Oppenheimer, Inc., Jackson, Mich. ; 
second, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, 
Texas; third, A. J. Roeder, Wm. Block Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Men’s Hats and Caps—— 
Class 29: First, G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas 
City, Mo.; second, T. W. Jones, Phelps, 
Shreveport, La.; third, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. 
Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Men’s Shoes— 
Class 30: First and second, A. C. Raining, 
Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo.; third, E. W. Quintrell, 
Elder Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. Men’s 
Socks—Class 31: First, second and third, T. 
W. Jones, Phelp’s, Shreveport, La. Men’s 
Underwear—Class 33: First, A. C. Raining, 
Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo.; second, E. W. Quin- 
trell, Elder Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio.; 
third, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Wal- 
ker, Binghamton, N. Y. Boys’ Clothing— 
Class 34: First, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; second, D. Tice, Tep- 
per Bros., Plainfield, N. J.; third A. C. Rain- 
ing, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo. Boys’ Furnish- 
ings—Class 35: First, A. C. Raining, Boyd’s, 
St. Louis, Mo.; second, B. J. Alexander, 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
third, A. C. Raining, Boyd’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
Toys—-Class 36: First, B. J. Alexander, Fow- 
ler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
second, A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; third, B. J. Alexander, 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sporting Goods—Class 37: First and second, 
T. W. Jones, Phelp’s, Shreveport, La.; third, 
A. J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Institutional Displays—Class 39: 
First G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, 
Mo.; second, R. M. Martin, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y.; third, L. C. 
Heiss, Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Civic Memorial and Charity 
Displays—Class 40: First, L. C. Heiss, Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
second, W. G. Brown, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; third, F. G. Bingham, 
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Robertson Bros., South Bend, Ind. Furniture 
—Class 41: First, R. C. Bowers, Ackeman 
Bros., Elgin, Ill.; second, E. Van Johnson, 
Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tex.; third, R. K. 
Henry, Efirds Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C. 
Radios and Musical Instruments—Class 42: 
First and second, W. G. Brown, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; third, T. A. 
Apsey, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Rugs—Class 43: First, 
G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo.; 
second, C. W. Johnson, Dickson-Ives, Orlan- 
do, Fla.; third, E. Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., 
Dallas, Tex. Linoleum—Class 44: First, B. 
J. Alexander, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; second, C. W. Johnson, Dick- 
son-Ives, Orlando, Fla.; third, R. C. Bowers, 
Ackemann Bros., Elgin, Ill. Draperies and 
Curtains—Class 45: First, A. J. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; second, G. 
H. Wagner, Peck’s, Kansas City, Mo; third, 
R. C. Bowers, Ackerman Bros., Elgin, III. 
China and Glassware—-Class 47: First A. J. 
Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
second and third, B. J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y. Silver- 
ware—Class 48: First G. H. Wagner, Peck’s, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second A. J. Roeder, Wm. 
H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; third, E. 
Van Johnson, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tev. 
Gilt Novelties and Artificial Flowers—Class 
49: First, W. G. Brown; second, A. J. Roe- 
der; third, E. W. Quintrell. Books, Station- 
ery and Sheet Music—Class 50: First, B. J. 
Alexander; second, E. W. Quintrell; third, 
B. J. Alexander. Linens and Domestics—Class 
51: First, B. J. Alexander; second, D. Tice; 
third, A. J. Roeder. Bedding—Class 52: 
First, E. W. Quintrell; second, A. J. Roeder; 
third, E. Van Johnson. Drugs, Toilet Goods, 
Hair Goods—Class 53: First, Wm. Arinow; 
second, B. J. Alexander; third, R. C. Bowers. 
Provisions and Confectionery—Class 55: 
First, second, third, H. R. Schoenlaub, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Refrigerators—Class 57: First, L. C. Heiss; 
second, R. M. Martin; third, L. C. Heiss. 
Heating and Air Conditioning Display—Class 
58: First, second, third, L. C. Heiss. Ranges— 
Class 59: First, L. C. Heiss; second, W. G. 
Brown; third, R. M. Martin. Laundry Equip- 
ment Co.—Class 60: First, J. A. Apsey; sec- 
ond, R. M. Martin; third, W. G. Brown. 
House Lighting—Class 62: First, B. J. Alex- 
ander; second, R. M. Martin; third, W. G. 
Brown. Electric Appliances—Class 63: First, 
W. G. Brown; second, D. S. Ford, Consum- 
ers Power Company, Jackson, Mich.; third, 
W. G. Brown. Vacuum Cleaners—Class 64: 
First, second, third, R. M. Martin. Hardware 
—Class 68: First, second, A. J. Roeder; third, 
Tony Huckenbeck, Belknap Hdw. Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Best Decorated Booth, Inte- 
rior and Exterior Display—Class 70: First, 
second, third, R. M. Martin. Best Drawing 
or Sketch for Window Displays—Class 71: 
First, T. W. Jones; second, third, H. A. 
Henry. Best Drawing or Sketch for Interior 
Displays—Class 72: First, second, W. G. 
Brown; third, H. A. Henry. Show Cards— 
Class 73: First, second, W. G. Brown; third, 
D. S. Ford. Class 75: First, second, W. G. 
Brown; third, C. W. Johnson; fourth, E. H. 
Thiemann, Display Service Studio, St. Louis, 
Mo. Sweepstakes: First, W. G. Brown; sec- 
ond, R. A. Staines; third, B. J. Alexander. 
Grand Prize: A. J. Roeder. 
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St. Louis to Have 
Display Mart 

The Consolidated Service Corporation, a 
consolidation of ten firms dealing with major 
divisions of the display field, has acquired 
the Insurance building at 3227 Washington 











renovated the 
building for the purpose of operating a mart 
for manufacturers to exhibit display, sign, 
and advertising supplies to the trade in the 


avenue, St. Louis, and has 


St. Louis trade area. The new establishment 
is known as the St. Louis Display Mart. 

The building is one of the most beautiful 
in the South and promises to be one of the 
outstanding marts of the country. A large 
amount of floor space devoted to permanent 
displays of every type of display supplies 
will materially serve the trade over an area 
of several hundred miles. 

The mart is open only to professional men. 
It opened the first of August, and a series 
of events are scheduled for the future to 
tempt out-of-town dealers and artists to get 
acquainted with the great number of new 
accessories on the market. The management 
offers the use, without charge, of stenographic 
and telephone service to any recognized visit- 
ing salesman. 





Southern Association Meets 
During |. A. D. M. Session 
[Continued from page 21] 

Louis E. Summerton; second, J. T. 
third, T. Willard Jones. Class 16, 
first, second, and third, Louis E. Summer- 
ton; honorable mention, B. J. Alexander. 
Class 17, first, second, third, and honorable 
mention, B. J. Alexander. Class 18, first, 
second, third, T. Willard Jones; honorable 
mention, Ed E. O’Donnel. Class 19, first, 
R. K. Henry; second, Louis E. Summerton; 
third, B. J. Alexander; honorable mention, 
Ed E. O’Donnel. Class 20, first, second, 
third, B. J. Alexander. Class 21, first, T. 
Willard Jones; second, Louis E. Summer- 
ton; third and honorable mention, T. Wil- 
lard Jones. Class 25, first, R. K. Henry; 
second and third, Louis E. Summerton. 
Class 26, first, J. P. Morrell; second, H. E. 
Engert; third and honorable mention, Ed E. 
O’Donnel. Class 27, first, B. J. Alexander; 
second, third, and honorable mention, T. 
Willard Jones. Class 28, first, B. J. Alex- 
ander; second, Louis E. Summerton; third, 
R. K. Henry; honorable mention, T. Willard 
Jones. Class 29, first, second, third, and 
honorable mention, H. E. Engert. Class 30, 


first, 
Briggs; 
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first, second, third, and honorable mention, 
T. Willard Jones. Class 31, first, T. Wil- 
lard Jones; second, B. J. Alexander; third, 
and honorable mention, T. Willard Jones. 
Class 32, first, T. Willard Jones; second, 
Louis E. Summerton; honorable mention, 
mention, T. Willard Jones. Class 33, first, 
J. P. Morell; second, R. K. ‘Henry; third, 
Louis K. Summerton; honorable mention, 
H. E. Engert. Class 36, first, second, third, 
Louis E. Summerton; honorable mention, 
J. P. Morell. Class 37, first, second, third, 
T. Willard Jones. Class 38, first, second, 
third, and honorable mention, T. Willard 
Jones. Class 44, first, second, Louis E. 
Summerton; third, T. Willard Jones; hon- 
orable mention, B. J. Alexander. 

Displaymen wishing to join the Southern 
Display Promotional Directors may send 
their dues to the secretary and treasurer, 
Louis E. Summerton, Wm. R. Moore’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Chord Accepts Position 
With Ward's 

Jack T. Chord, until recently editor of 
DISPLAY WORLD, has accepted a position 
with Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
where he will have charge of the company’s 
retail display department. His duties wiil 
consist principally of supervising the installa- 
tion of window displays. 





Dayton Displaymen Plan 
For Legion Convention 

An enthusiastic meeting of Dayton dis- 
playmen was held Thursday night, July 11, 
at the Biltmore hotel, Dayton, the session 
being devoted to preliminary preparations for 
the state convention of the American Legion 
to be held the latter part of August, and the 
formation of a display club. Howard Wil- 
liams, S. J. Youtcheff, Sid Goldberg, and Joe 
Fossler, all of the Greater Cincinnati Display 
Club, and Nathan Silverblatt, of DISPLAY 
WORLD, attended the meeting to assist in 
the planning of the proposed club. Members 
of the Cincinnati group spcke on the value 
of organization, the benefits of belonging to 
the I. A. D. M., and related topics. Plans 
were made to go ahead with the new club in 
September. 

The Dayton men present outlined their 
program for unified displays during the 
legion convention on August 25, 26, and 27. 
Aside from the window exhibits, flags will! 
be displayed on every principal highway 
within a radius of twenty-five miles from 
Dayton, and one hundred and thirty lines of 
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a A ve CORPORA TION. 


N. Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 





WE CAN DO 
THE SAME FOR YOU 


The Johnston Shelton Co. 
Dayton, Ohio , 
Mar. 1, 1935. 





Rug-Nu Mfg. Company 
533 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 
We are enclosing an order for three sets of 
black Rug-Nu Dye. Wish to say that the 
black dye we used on our carpets completely 
transformed our worn and old carpets into 
something that bears a _ very remarkable 
resemblance to a new carpet. This in addi- 
tion to our new white and metal moulding 
background gives us a very modern front. 
Kindly accept our congratulations on your 
product! 

Very truly yours, 

THE JOHNSTON- SHELTON CO. 

Per R. Frazier, Display Mgr. 





Now is the time to renew your worn 
rugs and carpets. You can dye them 
right on the floor. Address all com- 


munications to: 
Mfg. 
Co. 


Sole Makers and Distributors 
533 BELDEN AVE. CHICAGO 


REG. U.S. PAT OFFICE 














SpeedWay 


for Motors 
Turntables and 
Display Mechanisms 
Force Attention with Motion! 
SPEEDWAY MOTORS —A. 
C. or Universal; plug into 
light socket without trans- 
formers; cased or skeleton models 
that mount and run in any posi- 
tion. 2 drives. TURNTABLES— 
Cast steel, ready to at in; sup- 
port 150 Ib. SPECIAI 

MECHANISMS — Mys- 
tery pumps, etc. Low 
prices. Guaranteed. 


ag npy Mfg. Co. 
1841 So. 52nd Ave. - Cicero, Ill. 




























SILHOUETTES 
Manufactured exclusively by 
Silhouette Form Co. under 
Patent No. 2,002,441. In- 
fringers will be severely 
prosecuted. 
FIGURETTES 
(Pat. Pending) 

The new developed Silhou- 
ette for dresses; with added 
features for corsets, bras- 
siers, and lingerie displays. 
Developed bust, curved Ky = 


flat diaphragm. Ask 
samples, stating whether 
for dresses or foundation 
garments. 





The Silhouette Form Co. 
147 W. 37th St., N. » Am -A 






































FRE E! WRITE FOR 
a YOUR COPY 
of THIS FAMOUS CATALOG 


The Big Value 
Book of the 
display indus- 
try. Contains 
EVERY item 
you can pos- 
sibly nee d— 


SIGN WRITERS 
SUPPLIES 


and ARTISTS ee 
MATERIALS 


Shows you how 
to save money 
and time by 
buying direct 
by mail from 
Daily. Write 








for .i1t TO 
DAY! 
160 PAGES! 
ILLUS- 
Bat D TRATED! 
rar 
merine' Sniae a FULL OF 
SAVINGS! 








BERT L. DAILY, Inc. 


The House of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes & Supplies 


122 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


SCHOOL” DISPLAY 
A new profession is now open to both men and 
women. Intensive training courses in Window and 
Store Display under personal supervision of Polly 
Pettit, formerly of Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, 
Inc., and other New York display managers. 
Write for Circular D 
Fall Courses Starting September 16 
R. C. A. Building, 1250 Sixth Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-0734 














MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . .. largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 

. economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 


Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 








GLASS SILK (SPUN GLASS) 
Gives Snow or Ice Effect 


| Pure White—Fireproof—For Window Display 
and Decorative Purposes—Manufactured by 
| 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
Factory: Millville, N. J. 
Sales Office: 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-4235 


| Also Glass Tubes, Rods and Gazing Globes 


prain DISPLAY PAPERS rancy 


CORKET'TE-METAL-WOOD DESIGNS 
CORRUGATED 
COROBUFF-GLOSSIROLL (Gloss Finish) 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


DUANE DISPLAY ACCESSORY CoO. 
143 W. BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 
3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 














DISPLAY WORLD 


flags, seven flags to a line, will be distributed 
on the main streets, of the city. Cut-out 
figures of a doughboy will be mounted on 
every lamp post in the downtown section. 
Everett W. Quintrell, display manager, Elder 
& Johnston Company, is chairman of the 
decorations committee. 

Dayton displaymen attending the meeting 
were: R. E. Perkypile, Ed Reinecke, B. A. 
Blcemer, George Murray, and E. W. Quin- 
trell, all of the Elder & Johnston Company; 
C. Gadbury, National Cash Register Com- 
pany; H. J. Neu, Kenton, Ohio; Edward 
Parent, city decorator; T. O. Glander, Donen- 
felds; C. R. Croft, Adler & Childs; Roy L. 
Frazier, The Home Store; G. I. Dorgan, 
Sears & Roebuck; Richard Meyers, Metro- 
politan Clothes Shop; E. W. Myers, The 
Home Store; H. A. Brown, National Cash 
Register Company; P. F. Bunger, Frigidaire 
Corporation; C. J. Gehring, Rike Kumler 
Company; W. M. Kneer, Ace Advertising Art 
Company, and R. E. Daily and Bert L. Daily, 
of Bert L. Daily, Inc. 





Cincinnati Club Hears Report 
of St. Louis Convention 


A joint meeting of the Greater Cincinnati 
Display Club and the Cincinnati Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was held at the Netherland Plaza 
hotel, Monday evening, August 12, to get a 
first-hand report cf the St. Louis convention. 
S. joseph Youtcheff, acting president, pre- 
sided. After introducing Mrs. A. G. Ander- 
son, who was honored at St. Louis by being 
elected secretary of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the naticnal body, Youtcheff proceeded with 
the announcement that Cincinnati was con- 
fronted with a real task in meeting the high 
standards set by the St. Louis convention. It 
is indeed an honor for the Cincinnati club 
to he given the privilege of acting as hosts 
to the 1936 I. A. D. M. convention, but it is 
as well a great responsibility. He asked for 
the united support of every member of the 
club, for in this way enly can Cincinnati do 
credit to itself and to the national association. 
All who attended the St. Louis convention 
were called on for a few remarks, including 
the ladies who attended, and all were en- 
thusiastic in reporting the wonderful time 
they enjoyed. Those who failed to attend the 
St. Louis convention certainly looked glum, 
for they were convinced that they had missed 
something exceptionally worth while. An ef- 
fort will be made to bring to Cincinnati the 
cenvention film for its next meeting, August 
26, which will take on the form of a big 
display rally. 

Already action has been taken towards 
initiating plans for the 1936 I. A. D. M. con- 
vention and with the enthusiasm displayed at 
this meeting displaymen throughout the coun- 
try can leok forward to an event that will 
excell anything yet conducted by the associa- 
tion. 

Welcome guests at the meeting were Jack 
DeWeese, DeWeese Display Equipment Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Bert L. Daily, Jr., 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, both of 
whom had been at the St. Louis convention. 


Each pledged the wholehearted support of his” 


city in making the Cincinnati convention an 
outstanding success. Mrs. DeWeese was also 
present and a goodly number of ladies. 
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Get a Raise 


SALARY 


by Taking Courses in 










Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 











KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 














SOMETHING NEW 


SYLPHGRASS MATS 


E HAVE THE GLISTEN AND FRESHNESS 
OF DEWY GRASS 


E Wonderful Backgrounds for Display Purposes 

z IN ALL COLORS 

E We Solicit Your WRITE TODAY for 
Inquiry. Samples and Quotations. 


Sylphgrass Novelty Co., Inc. 


E 705 Driggs Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR TERRITORY 











The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 
Combination Produets Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
*Actual Samples sent on request 











FLOAT AND PARADE DECORATIONS 
PRICED RIGHT 
Write for New Catalogue 


Gasthoff’s Display Service, Inc. 
1534-36 FULLER ST. TAMPA, FLA. 














“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street @ New York City 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-4887 








CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


KES More Beautiful 
N « Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 

LIN Cut Letters. 


Write "he Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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ST. LOUIS COMES THROUGH WITH 
PHENOMENAL CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 23] 

During the convention, many of the dele- 
gates took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit the Alton Boxboard Company at East 
Alton, Ill. The management of the plant 
furnished transportation each morning, the 
sightseers returning after a two-hour trip 
through the largest plant of its kind in the 
world. 

An interesting feature of the convention 


immediately after the election of officers 
was the contest in the draping of live 
models. Much skill was shown and the 


spectators enjoyed the artistry shown. First 
prize was won by William Schrick, Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis; second prize 
going to M. M. Hamburger, Strubs, Iowa 
City, Iowa, and the third place going to 
John Taylor, S. A. Barker Company, Spring- 
field, Ill. A photograph of the winners is 
shown in this issue. 

In the interior of the Gold room, where the 
business sessions were held, there were many 
beautiful displays installed in demonstration 
windows by various displaymen. The dis- 
plays were changed frequently, and came 
in for much discussion by those present. 
Lack of space prevents the reproduction of 
all the displays in this issue, but eight are 
shown. More will be found in succeeding 
issues. 

Every detail of the convention was “shot” 
in motion pictures by the Worth Film Cor- 
poration, Elgin, Ill., beginning with the danc- 
ing on the boat Sunday night and continuing 
through the banquet Wednesday. According 
to those in charge of making the pictures it 
was the first time any convention has ever 
been photographed in complete detail. R. C. 
Bowers, Ackemann Bros., Elgin, assisted in 
the work, pointing out the various celebrities. 
The finished film will be available for dis- 
play clubs throughout the country. 

The display exposition, comprising exhibits 
by more than fifty manufacturers, indicated 
the trend of present-day display. These dis- 
plays consisted of every type of display mate- 
rial, decoration, fixtures and equipment used 
in the execution of a display program. It 
was the courage of these manufacturers and 
their financial support that played a great 
part in the phenomenal record-breaking event. 





Mrs. H. R. Kreitz Elected President 
l. A. D. M. Ladies’ Auxiliary 


With a registered attendance of far over 
100, the I. A. D. M. Ladies’ Auxiliary be- 
came an important activity of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men and 
wielded quite an influence at its St. Louis 
convention, August 5 to 8. For the wonder- 
ful showing which the auxiliary made at 
the St. Louis convention much credit is 
due to Mrs. F. E. Whitelam, Detroit, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. H. R. Kreitz, St. Louis, who 
was chairman of the St. Louis auxiliary 
committee. 

The officers of the auxiliary took a great 
interest in all visiting women and before the 
convention was a day old everybody was 
well acquainted and congenial. 

The business meeting of the auxiliary was 
held Tuesday noon at a special luncheon at 
which nearly 100 ladies were present. After 
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Mrs. H. R. Kreitz 


the usual routine business the election of 
officers was proceeded with, with the fol- 
lowing results: Mrs. H. R. Kreitz, St. 
Louis, president; Mrs. Robert Ickes, Quincy, 
Ill., vice-president; Mrs. A. G. Anderson, 
Cincinnati, secretary; Mrs. J. Duncan Wil- 
liams, Chicago, treasurer, 

E. J. Berg, probably the best-known active 
I. A. D. M. member, was the guest of honor 
at the luncheon and installed the officers in 
a most impressive fashion, giving an im- 
promptu oath of office that pledged them to 
faithful service to the auxiliary. 

Probably the outstanding reason for the 
election of Mrs. H. R. Kreitz as president 
was-due to her exceptionally fine work as 
chairman of the St. Louis ladies’ auxiliary 
committee. Mrs. Kreitz has a very pleasing 
personality, is capable and efficient, and 
under her guidance the continued growth of 
the auxiliary seems assured. 

It is planned to begin at once an ener- 
getic membership drive so that the attend- 
ance at the Cincinnati convention in 1936 
will be double that recorded in St. Louis. 
It is felt that by interesting the displaymen’s 
wives the attendance at all conventions can 
be substantially increased. 


ot. 


DISPLAY, THE COMING PROFESSION 
[Continued from page 22 


more time, I would write you a_ shorter 
letter.” There is our chance for dramatiza- 
tion; often the display we work at the long- 
est is the best, and yet it conveys the idea 
in the flash of an eye. But the idea regis- 
ters and gets over both the telling and sell- 
ing. 

Se it is that we must study and work. I 
still agree with the man who said he thought 
the chances of getting rich in six months 
were just as poor as ever, but I am sure 
you will agree with me that the opportuni- 
ties presented now for the fall season of 
1935 and the new year of 1936 are better 
than ever. 

Display can be characterized as_ the 
“liason officer between the products of busi- 
ness and the mind of a nation.” The dis- 
playman must know both before he can 
serve either. Take your profession seriously, 
for it is a serious one. You have learned 
and are learning that getting over the mer- 
chandise story from the customer’s viewpoint 
and getting it over in a continuously inter- 
esting and constantly-expecting-another 
good display or advertising job next time 
is your biggest job. The possibilities were 
never better. 

If merchandise won't sell, display and ad- 
vertising won't sell it. If merchandise will 
sell, better display and advertising will sell 
it more quickly. 

What I have endeavored to say here is 
exactly what we are doing or trying to do in 
our manufacturing, converting, and retail- 
ing business. It is what you are endeavor- 
ing to do as well. Kipling phrased it ex- 
pertly, and he must have been thinking of 
display and advertising men, when he said 
in his poem, “When Earth’s Last Picture 
is Painted”: 


“And those that were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair, 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas, 
with brushes of comet’s hair. 
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For Sale or Trade! 
ZEPPELIN 


Big Christmas attraction. Circular hand- 
painted moving curtain. Draws children 
by thousands to store. Movement of cur- 
tain gives impression of moving airship. 
Beautiful story book scenes on curtain. 
Outside is exact replica of zeppelin. Sell 
cheap or trade. For full particulars, 
write or phone: 


Penn Traffic Company 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 





DISPLAY—MANAGERS 
OF NEW YORK—BROOELYN 
Young, ambitious man with original creative 
ability wishes position. Best references from 
here and abroad 
Address 
175 Fifth Ave., Suite 2003-06 


“VIENNA” 
New York City 








DISPLAY MATERIAL 320". 

gressive in Mid- 
west, wants exclusive distributorship in mer- 
itoreous store, window, and theatre display ma- 
terials and_ speciaities. Widely distributed 
fall literature now in preparation. Submit com- 
plete information without delay to P. H. Sosoff. 

GUST BOBKE PAINT CO. 

4413 W. Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED 
Mechanical Display for Xmas Windows. 
Quote prices. Send photos. 
Address “BOX E. W.” 
Care of DISPLAY WORLD 








DISPLAYMAN WANTED 


Position open for displayman, must be 


capable of creating and making own 
original designs. Apply 
HEAVENRICH’S 


Saginaw, Mich. 
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They shall find real saints to draw from: 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting, 
and never be tired at all. 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for Fame 

But each for the joy of working, and each in 
his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it, for the 
God of Things as They are.” 


We can and should display the things as 
we see them, for the God of Things as They 
are; and that is our public. 


So display is on the come; on the up-and- 
up; on the make. Look ahead and you'll do 
a good job. The best expression of the 
opportunities and possibilities that I’ve seen 
lately is that which our own poet of the 
Middle West, Carl Sandburg, puts into these 
words: 


“The past is a bucket of ashes, a wind gone 


down, 

A sun dropped in the west. I tell you 
there is 

Nothing in the world but an ocean of to- 
morrows, 


A skytful of tomorrows.” 


Cash in on those tomorrows and your 
profession, that of display, advertising, and 
merchandising, will tell and sell better and 
more profitably than ever. 
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YOU, THE |. A. D. M. AND | 
[Continued from page 26] 


a grand job each one has done. To any of 
you who have been on the side lines doing 
your duty day by day and not getting a lot of 
recognition, a great deal of credit is due for 
you who have shown Westerman what the 
membership is willing to do for a president 
who serves as a leader. 

The last point in our analysis is: “What 
are the benefits to us as individuals?” I am 
listing these in the order, I believe, of their 
importance : 

The association is an association of display- 
men, by displaymen, and for displaymen. It 
is an organization of citizenship, acquaintance- 
ship, fellowship, and friendship, the four 
great ships that sail life’s seas today. If there 
is anyone that does not believe in these he is 
badly in need of a life preserver, for he is 
surely going to find himself in trouble. The 
association affords a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas. It provides a means of 
education, of learning and understanding. It 
brings into the open the ideas and the think- 
ing of those interested in the profession of 
display. It helps the firm with whom mem- 
bers are associated. It makes better shop- 
ping communities and better places in which 
to live. It is an organization founded with 
the interests of its members and its employers 
at heart, attempting to do a better and better 
job constantly and continually. 

If the association did nothing but give us 
an opportunity to get together occasionally at 
meetings of this kind, and at the meetings of 
our local clubs, to discuss our common prob- 
lems, it would be worth while. If our affilia- 
tion with this association did nothing more 
than afford us the privilege to be part of an 
organization that gets public recognition, it 
would be worth while. If it did nothing more 
than give us an opportunity to do our part to 
make our cities or our communities better 
places in which to shop and in which to live, 
it would be worth while. But it does all of 
these and more, and so I say in conclusion, 
without fear of contradition, that it is your 
privilege and your opportunity—not your 
duty—to join, to pay your dues, to talk and 
boost the I. A. D. M., to assist and pledge 
yourself to do all within your power for the 
association, to be loyal to the organization 
and its officers because it helps you, it helps 
your associates, it helps your employer, it 
helps your community, and it helps the con- 
sumer. 

You men in the display profession are the 
association. You are the very foundation 
of this great medium of selling which is prov- 
ing more and more every day that it is a 
great economic factor inthe distribution of 
merchandise from the producer to the con- 
sumer. That is the feature, the purpose, the 
object, and the goal of the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men. 





THE CHALLENGE TO DISPLAYMEN 
[Continued from page 5] 
a repeat in his windows. Unforeseen civic 


events must be given attention and these - 


special displays drain budgets greatly dur- 
ing the course of a year. 
Many misguided or poorly informed mer- 
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chants are appropriating the traditional half 
of 1 per cent whether he has a two-window 
front or a ten. Many merchants have a four- 
or six-window front with a sales volume 
that should afford but two windows. The 
number of show windows to be utilized 
should be governed by but one thing, and 
that is the dollar volume of the store. It 
would be much better to do a good display 
job of two windows than a mediocre one of 
four or six, and a merchant and a display 
department should give serious thought to 
this fact if remodeling plans are being con- 
sidered. A great amount of such work is 
now in the course of planning, according to 
recent national surveys. Remember this, no 
one but the merchant himself and his dis- 
play department are capable of deciding the 
amount of window footage a business can 
afford. Display departments should not sit 
idly by and permit a merchant to install 
new windows of improper size, either in 
height or depth, and a smart merchant so- 
licits the opinions of his display manager on 
such problems. 

I realize that these last five years culled 
out a lot of parasites who could not measure 
up to depression requirements as display- 
men. -It is still deplorable that so impor- 
tant an industry as ours should continue 
to be retarded by a few inexperienced, in- 
capable misfits trying to accomplish a live- 
lihood from a vocation in which they will 
never be able to show results. If only 
those men following display work who 
openly admit they hate their work would 
get out of it and make room for one who 
will sacrifice anything to advance his pro- 
fession and himself! No man who dislikes 
his work can hope to succeed in it and this 
is especially true of the display business, 
for, like any business that is a matter of 
principal and interest, it is important who 
the principal is and how much interest he 
takes. 

A displayman must be a contortionist to 
get by these days. First of all he must keep 
his back to the wall and his ear to the 
ground; he must put his shoulder to the 
wheel, his nose to the grindstone; keep a 
level head and both feet on the ground; and 
at the same time look for the silver lining, 
with his head in the clouds. 





WINDOWS FOR PROFIT 
[Continued from page 30] 

Having shown the advertiser, the retailer, 
the installation service and the supplier of 
display material the importance of the re- 
search job being undertaken by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, I want to take 
this opportunity to urge that everyone con- 
tribute insofar as they are able, to the cost 
of this program. The budget is only $47,000 
and should be very easily subscribed if all 
those to be benefitted give a little. 

Never before in the history of advertising 
has window display been allocated a place 
along with other advertising media, and 
recognized as a distinct medium in itself. 

The results of the survey will be available 
to subscribers, and no one interested in win- 
dow display as a user of space or supplier of 
material can afford not to be represented in, 
to my mind, the most important forward 
move that has ever happened in the display 
business. 
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CHICAGO 


FOR DISPLAY EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 

































A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
KLING-TITE Automatic Tackers 









THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 




















W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Window Display Producers and Counsellors 







SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


327 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


Display Decorations and Materials 
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THE DISPLAY MECCA OF THE WORLD 



























































































DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 


MILEO’S 
NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Flexible and Rigid Models 


Factory and Showroom Now Located At 
























T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 37TH ST. 
T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 



















EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


























©@°* SHOPPING CROWDS 
ARE Swayed By Impulse! 


_— windows—the important "'point- 
of-sale" contact with the consumer— 
should be your most persuasive appeal to trade. Build your back- 
grounds with lovely fabrics that "give an air to your merchandise. 


STOP THE EYE OF THE PASSER-BY 
WITH DISPLAYS THAT SAY “Come In” 





MODERN WINDOW 
DISPLAY DESIGNS e free 


A service you've been waiting for! 
Original display designs, by trained 
technicians, skilled in creating back- 
grounds with eye-appeal and within 
budget limits. Simply write for them— 
without obligation. 





Send for a selection of fabric 
samples, from the sources of 
America's most exclusive crea- 
tions—and get a display design 
—free! 


DAZIAN’S 


INC., 
142 W. 44th St., New York 








Branches— 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 728 So. Hill St. 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
80 Boylston St. 915 Olive St. 





Headquarters for Diplay Fabrics 











Yes, Eye Appeal 
Will Sell Men’s Hosiery 


Don't for a moment think that men are not style conscious. 
And the important thing is that they do not shop. They buy 
where they see the things they want and need. Display your 
fashion-right men's hosiery on Fairy Forms and it will have the 
Eye Appeal that will make men walk right up to the counter 
and buy. The special sock form is masculine, self-standing and 
washable. There is a complete line of Fairy Forms for every 


type of hosiery. 


Order from your jobber or write 
direct for full information 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 














